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ADVEETISEMENT. 



The extracts in this Memoir from Mr. (VComiell's Speeches at the 
Dublin Corporation Discussion^ are taken from the Report revised 
by himself^ Edited by Mr. Levy, and " Printed by James Du%, 
DubHn, Repeal year, 1843." The extracts from his Parliamentary 
Speeches are all from the Mibbob OF Pablllment ; those from his 
Speeches delivered in Ireland, are taken from the reports of the 
MoBNiNG Register and Fbeekan's Journal, Dublin news- 
papers. The short extract from a Speech of Mr. Sheil, relative 
to the Litchfield Alliance, is from the report in the latter paper. 
The extracts from Mr. O'Connell's Speeches, delivered at public 
meetings in England and Scotland, are taken from the reports in 
the London Morning Chronicle; and the extracts from his 
letters are from the same source — ^that paper having been favored 
with his patronage. The author has carefully abstained from any 
allusion to the pending prosecutions, conceiving that while justice 
holds the scale, it would be unwise and unfair to touch the beanu 
<< No villainy," said Curran, '' can be greater, than to hold a traitorous 
silence at such a crisis, when,'' in the apprehensions of many, still to 
use his words, '^ the existence of the empire is at stake ; and when 
its strongest and most precious limb is not girt with the sword for 
battle, but pressed with the toumaquet for amputation.'^ The 
author himself feels that the severance of the Union is an impos- 
sibility ; his object is to prove, that even if practicable, it would be 
impolitic. If by an attentive perusal of the following pages, any 
of the deluded advocates of Repeal shall be reclaimed, the aim o£ 
the writer will be achieved, and the present publication vindicated. 
Obstinate perseverance in error, can only have the effect of driving 
the Leg^lature in the next Session, to the iidoption of a measure 
similar to that alluded to in the letter of Lord Bolingbroke, referred 
to at page 38, respectmg the Union with Scotland. 
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MoRB than a century past Swift said of his countrymen, 
*• that they usually form an opinion of every matter before 
they know what the matter is in itself." At no period in our 
annals has this observation proved more clearly a truism 
than during the present excitement against the Union, and 
the clamour for its Repeal. This memoir is intended by its 
author, to reheve his countrymen from the above imputation, 
by presenting the subject to them in its different phases, and 
enabling them fully to understand it in all its bearings. 

Mr. 0*Connell, " the head and front," the mover and main- 
spring of that agitation which created an almost national mono- 
mania, has proclaimed, *' that the restoration of the national 
legislature is insisted upon ; and no compromise, no pause, no 
cessation of that demand shall be allowed until Ireland is 
herself again."* To effect this design he made more speeches, 
and harangued more human beings, of every class, except the 
highest, than ever came within the sphere of one man, at least 
since the mad crusade of Peter the Hermit. By unceasingly 
aflSliating to the Union every evil, he succeeded in convertmg 
public credulity into popular phrenzy ; and the great mass 
of the people looked forward to the promised repeal of that 
measure as the approaching nativity of universal regeneration 
in Ireland. In all his multitudinous orations he left, however, 
a vacuum for the characteristic history of that parliament the 
loss of which he so loudly deplored ; that vacuum this essay 
will, in the first instance, endeavour to supply. 

The present, ludicrously designated '* The Eepeal Year," 
was pompously ushered in by the three days' discussion in the 
reformed corporation of Dublin. Mr. O'Connell's very ela- 
borate speeches on what he calls " those three glorious days," 
have been revised by himself, and published by his authority — 
a publication which he announces is '* eminently calculated to 

* Memoir on Ireland. 
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break the fetters of his country, and to restore her to legis- 
lative independence ;"* a result which he assured the people, 
and, being almost uncontradicted, he succeeded in inducing 
them to believe him, would " be fraught with every blessing 
and every prosperity/'t A perusal of these pages will, it is 
hoped, enable the Irish public to judge whether his promises 
and his prophecies were not as visionary and fallacious as the 
various abortive schemes for procuring Repeal of which his 
fertile brain was the inventor. 

While introducing his propositions to that assembly, Mr. 
0*Connell conceded, that Ireland was indebted for her repre- 
sentative system to her connexion with England. He pro- 
claimed, '' that as fast as men congregated under the standard 
of the English in this country, tne privilege of being repre- 
sented was an essential part of their rights." And again : 
'' Let it be remembered, that the rights of the Irish people 
were co-extensive and co-existent with English dominion." 
Mr. O'Oonnell forgot, however, to inform his auditors that 
the measure, Poyning's law, by which her legislative indepen- 
dence, thus derived from England, became subservient to 
English supremacy, was an act of the Irish parliament held at 
Drogheda in 1495. 

Mr. O'Connell referred with pride to two speeches delivered 
by him previous to the CathoUc Relief Bill, and which con- 
tained the following startling passages : *^ Let every man who 
feels with me proclaim, that if the alternative were offered to 
him of union, or the re-enactment of the penal code, in all its 
pristine horrors ; that he would prefer, without hesitation, the 
latter as the lesser and more supportable evil." And he then 
gave this assurance : '^ That was my first speech — and the 
tenor of my public life shows I have never varied from the 
sentiments it contains."' The following is a passage from hk 
second speech : " Nay, were Mr. Percival to-morrow to offer 
me a reP of the uLn upon the terms of re-enactiBg the 
entire penal code, I declare it from my heart, and in the pre* 
sence of my God, that I would most cheerfully embrace his 
offer. Let us rally round the standard of old Ireland, and 
we shall readily procure that greatest of political blessings, 
an Irish King, an Irish House of Lords, and an Irish House of 
Commons.J" 

Mr. O'Connell must, indeed, have had very extraordinary 
reliance on the simplicity of his countrymen, if he hoped to 

* I>al)Im Corporation DiscuBsion — Dedication, 
t Dublin Corporation Discussion — ^Address. 
t Dublin Coxporation DiaciiMion, p. 20. 
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^^ induce many to join him in such extrayagancies. Assuming 
^i however, his solemn declaration to his Creator to have been 
sincere, many will find it difficult to conjecture how he meant 
to reconcile his notion of an Irish king with his sworn alle- 
giance and loud asseverations of loyalty to the British Crown. 
His avowals may also furnish a curious inquiry for the specu- 
lative mind ; namely, what would Mr. O'Connell be now, 
precluded by those laws from the profession of the bar, if the 
penal code had remained in all its pristine horrors ? Probably 
a fat and portly priest chaunting high mass in the aisle of 
some continental cathedral. 

Mr. O'Connell's propositions require that the effects which 
did result to Ireland from a resident legislature, should be 
presented to the public in full relief from the best authorities. 
It is intended to divide that portion of the subject into two 
branches. The first will comprise an interval from about the 
date of the union of Scotland with England, during almost all 
of which the penal code was in full force, to the period whicli 
Mr. O'Connell calls " the glorious era of '82," shortly after the 
first relaxation of that code. The second will include the 
time which intervened between 1 782 and the commencement of 
the present century, the date of the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The loyalty of the Catholic during the first period was 
compared to that of a chained tiger to his keeper. It could 
scarcely, however, have been otherwise, when an Irish Lord 
Chancellor, Bowes, declared, in the presence of a domestic 
legislature, " that Catholics were only known in the eye of 
the law for the purposes of punishment." To a resident legis- 
lature was Ireland indebted for the horrors of that hideous 
code which Mr. O'Connell has declared his willingness to see 
revived, and which, in his own words, " disgraces the name 
and memory of those who were its authors. The blighting, 
emaciating, barbarous statutes, which made the mass of the 

Seople ahens and serfs in their native land."* The present 
esign is not to recur to or recapitulate the intolerant and per- 
secuting acts of that domestic parliament. Rather let us say 
with Curran — " If we look back with sorrow to their enact- 
ment, let us look forward with kindliness and gratitude to 
their repeal. Produced by national calamity, they were 
brought by national benevolence, as well as by national con- 
trition, to the altar of pubUc justice and concord, and there 
offered as a sacrifice, to atone, to heal, to conciliate, and to 
restore social confidence." 

* Dublin Corporation Discussion, p. 22. 
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It is, however, necessary to refer to a few instances o£ the 
proceedings of that legislature to illustrate its character. In 
the Commons' Journals, vol. iii., p. 289, appears a unani- 
mous vote of the Irish House of Commons, " That the pro- 
secuting and informing against papists was an honorable service 
to the government." Here was a parliament labouring^, bjr 
the weight of their authority, to attach the character of 
respectability to the most odious class of beings, '' informers." 
We learn from the same source, that, in 1708, on the bare 
rumour of the Pretender having threatened a landing in 
Scotland, 41 Roman Catholic gentlemen were sununarily 
arrested and imprisoned in the castle of Dublin. The rumour 
having turned out wholly groundless, and there not being the 
slightest pretence for their arrest, they were discharged ; and 
this benignant legislature, in the plenitude of liberiuitj-, and 
as an act of peculiar favor, remitted their fees, although^ as 
they said, they amounted to between £800 and £900. 

There are many instances to be found in the Conmions' 
Journals illustrative of their attachment to the liberty of the 
press, which they always evinced by imprisoning the printers, 
and burning every book which was not perfectly pleasing to 
them. The hangman appears to have been a favorite func- 
tionary of the domestic legislature. The treatment which the 
philosophic and patriotic Molyneaux, the friend of Locke and 
of liberty, received, is well known. One branch of our 
domestic legislature, to prove their subserviency to English 
influence, voted his book, ^' The Case of Ireland bemg bound by 
the Acts of the English Parliament stated," a treasonable libel, 
and it was burnt by the hangman before the door of the Irish 
House of Lords. This great and good man, almost on his 
dying bed, in his dedication of that work, by which he 
endeavoured to sustain the independence of his country, thus 
deplores the state of liberty in Ireland : — *' We are in a 
miserable condition, indeed, if we be not allowed to complain 
when we think we are hurt, and to give our reasons with all 
submission and modesty." How marked the contrast he draws 
between the British and Irish parliaments : — " The great and 
just Council of England freely allows all addresses of this sort; 
to receive and hear grievances is a great part of their busi- 
ness, and to redress them is their chief glory." 

We may select one from many similar instances of their 
protection of the press, and freedom of opinion : — " Ordered, 
that a book entitled, '' The Memoirs of King James the 
Second, containing an account of the last twelve years of his 
life, with the circumstances of his death," be burnt by the 
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hands of the common hangman, before the gate of the parlia- 
ment, and before the Exchange, on Monday next, at 11 
o'clock ; arid that the Sheriffs of Dublin do see the same done 
accordingly.'* — Commons^ Journals, vol. iv., p. 160. What a 
dignified assembly must our domestic legislature have been, 
when they were thus terrified at the last moments of a banished 
king, who had passed nearly the entire of those twelve years 
an exile, dependent on the bounty of a foreign court ! 

Our quondam legislature carried their notions of self- 
importance, under the name of privilege, to an extent that, if 
it were not disgusting to all, would to many appear amusing. 
Nothing was more common than for the Irish parliament to 
commit landlords for distraining for their rent, or for bringing 
ejectments, where the defaulters were legislators themselves. 
Creditors were constantly ordered into custody, for daring to 
sue for debts due to them by members of that honorable 
assembly. A few instances, selected from many, may, per- 
haps, prove instructive to aspirants in the intended parlia- 
ment : — " LuncB, 15 die Octobris, 1711. — Ordered, that Bryan 
Wilson be taken into custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, attend- 
ing this House, for a breach of privilege by him committed, by 
serving Serjeant Saunders with a subpoena, knowing him to be 
a member of this House." " 18 die Martii, 1715 — Ordered, 
that William Pyne, Esq., be committed to custody for a 
breach of privilege, for speaking disrespectfully of the Hon- 
orable Arthur St. Ledger, a member of this House." What 
would become of Mr. O'Connell if he were to be committed 
every time he spoke disrespectfully of a legislator, and still 
more of ministers. " 20 die Junii, 1716. — Robert Flaherty 
was voted guilty of a breach of privilege, and committed, for 
moving for judgment in ejectment, in the King's Bench, for 
certain lands in the King's County, the estate of Sir William 
Parsons, a member of this House." This poor man was pro- 
bably a creditor proceeding for recovery of his demand, and 
this was the Irish parliamentary payment he received for his 
debt. 

In those glorious day? of Ireland's resident parliament, even 
the very servants of legislators were privileged; '* \(i die 
Decembris^ 1717. — It was resolved, that Cornelius Swiny was 
guilty of a breach of privilege, for insulting and beating the 
servant of Thomas Trotter, Esq., a member of this House, 
and that he be taken into custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms." 
So, while we were blessed with an Irish parliament, a liveried 
vagabond could not get into a row, but the vengeance of the 
legislature must overtake the ill-starred varlet who forgot the 
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dignity due to the footboy of a representative of the people. 
So oppressiye was their tyranny, that eyen the ministerial 
officers of the law were not exempt from it. *' 6 die Junii, 
1716. — Ordered, that Mr. Richard Dayys, Sub-Sheriff of 
the County of Dublin, be committed, for arresting Stephen 
Lamullier, menial domestic servant of William Moore, Esq.^ a 
member of this House." It is, however, plain from this, that 
they were, at least, impartial in their oppression; for the Sub- 
Sheriff must, in those days, have been a good protestant. The 
Sheriff after having remained several days in jail, for no other 
offence than having obeyed the King's Writ at the suit of a 
creditor, was, at length, obliged by the honorable house to 
beg pardon for having offended the dignity of Mr. Moore's 
man-servant, and on the 13th of June was *' discharged on 
paying his fees." Such precedents are to be found in abundance 
in the journals. Those were the glorious days of Ireland's 
domestic legislature. This was the system for the restoration 
of which Air. O'Connell has pledged himself to his God, that 
he was ready to surrender all the blessings conferred upon 
Ireland by the great measures of Catholic Enfranchisement. 

Swift, thus characterised by a great writer,* " Sagacious and 
intrepid — he saw — ^he dared ; above suspicion, he was trusted ; 
above envy, he was beloved; above rivalry, he was obeyed. — 
His wisdom was practical and prophetic ; remedial for t&e pro- 
sent, warning for the future. His mission was but of ten 
years; and for ten years, alone, did his personal power mitigate 
the government," — Swift could not restrain his indignation — 



*t 



To see three hundred brutes, 



All involved in wild disputes ; 
Roaring till their lungs were spent, 
Privilege of Parliament." 

Mr. O'Connell labored hard to persuade his deluded admir- 
ers, that, Ireland blessed with self-legislation, even such as 
this, must necessarily advance in improvement and consequent 
prosperity. The highest cotemporary authorities, however, 
prove the contrary. Swift, in 1720, says, ** I have already 
computed the charge of nursing a beggar's child — ^in which list 
I include all cottagers, laborers, and four-fifths of the farmers — 
to be about two shillings per annum, rags included." He also 
tells us, that absentees were, in those days, one of the greatest 
of Ireland's evils. " The second cause of misery," said he, 
"is the folly, vanity, and ingratitude of those vast numbers who 
think themselves too good to live in the country which gave 

* Past and present state of Ireland. 
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them birth, and still gives them bread ; and rather choose to 
pass their days, and consume their wealth, and draw out the 
very vitals of their mother country, among those who heartily 
despise them." Thus did Ireland suffer from the drain of 
absenteeism, eighty years before the Union, and during the 
existence of her resident legislature. That Swift did not 
exaggerate the poverty of the country, may be inferred from 
a letter dated the 20th of June, 1727, written by Primate 
Boulter to Lord Carteret, in which he states — " In some of 
the finest counties there is not a corn field to be seen in ten 
or fifteen miles travelling." 

Provost Hutchinson m his admirable letters, '' Tho com- 
mercial restraints of Ireland considered," states — '' that it 
appeared before the House of Commons that tho imports 
of corn into Ireland for one year and six months ending the 
29th of September, 1729, amounted in value to £274,000 ; an 
amazing sum, compared with the circumstances of the king- 
dom," page 44. In a letter dated at Dublin, 11th March, 
1734, addressed to Francis Grant, Esq., Merchant, London, 
Swift thus describes the condition of the country, and its resi- 
dent legislature : " As to my native country, as you call it, I 
happened indeed by a perfect accident to be born here ; what 
I did for the country was from perfect hatred of tyranny 
and oppression, for which I had a proclamation against me 
of £300, which my old friend Lord Carteret was forced to 
consent to the very first or second night of his arrival here. 
Corrupt as England is, it is an habitation of Saints compared 
to Ireland. We are all slaves and knaves and fools ; and all, 
but the bishops and people in employment, beggars.* The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to £200,000. The few honest 
men amongst us are . dead-hearted, poor, and out of favor 
and power. I talked to two or three members of this House 
of Commons now sitting here, and mentioned your scheme," 
(for promoting the fisheries,) ^'showed them how advantageous 
it would be to Ireland. They agreed with me, but said that 
if such a thing was proposed, the members would all walk 
out as a thing they had no concern in. I believe the people 
of Lapland, or the Hottentots, are not so miserable a people 
as we are. * * * Beggars are always knaves, and I 
believe there is hardly any other amongst us. ♦ ♦ * They 
would rather gain a shilling by knavery than £5 by honest 
dealing. • ♦ # This is our condition, which you may please 
to pity, but never can mend." Such was Ireland, and such 
was the neglect of Irish interests in her native parhament. 

* Placemen. 
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The year 1734 formed an important epoch in the delin- 
quencies of our domestic legislature. We learn from Primate 
Boulter, in reference to the tithe agistment agitation, that 
in that year " there was a rage stirred up in Ireland that 
equalled any thing that had been seen against the Popish 
priests in the most dangerous times." Its authors were our 
native legislators, who, *' influenced," as they declared, " by 
zeal for the Protestant interest, and by a desire to check the 
progress of Popery and infidelity," determined to relieye 
themselves at the expense of their clergy from the tithe on 
pasturage, called the tithe of agistment. " Those," observes 
Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Swift, " who were best able 
to bear the tithe, namely, the great graziers and Protestant 
proprietors of land, as they possessed considerable influence, 
directly or indirectly, in the House of Commons, brought the 
question before themselves ; and, as we may say, in that inter- 
ested tribunal, and by raising false alarms, (one of which was, 
that the Protestant interest would be impaired by it,) even- 
tually succeeded in deterring the clergy from making, and the 
courts of law from entertaining, any demands for the tithe of 
pasturage, although the Act of Henry VI 1 1. 'for enforcing it 
was as clear and as plain as that for hay and corn." 

Some persons may be disposed to apply to the gang con- 
gregating at the Corn Exchange, the denunciation in which 
Swift gave utterance to his disgust against that House of 
Commons, — 

" Could I from the building*s top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop ; 
While the devil upon the roof, 
If the devil be thunder proof, 
Should with fiery poker red 
Crack the stones and melt the lead ; 
Drive them down on every skuU, 
When the den of thieves is full ; 
Quite destroy the harpies' nest — 
How this island would be blest I'* 

The extinction of her parliament was Swift's remedy for the 
evils of Ireland in his days ; the closing of the Repeal Associa- 
tion would be unfolding the gates of the temple of concord in 
ours. Yes, this island would be truly blest, were we even 
now relieved from that gang " of beggars and of knaves," of 
incendiaries and cheats, of subsidisers and impostors, who dis- 
turb her peace, delu^p her public, impede her industry, debase 
her people, and devour the wretched earnings of her pea- 
santry. 
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The consequences which the year 1734 produced in Ireland 
are matter of mournful history. The paternal protection of 
an Irish parliament relieved the rich demesnes, the pleasure 
and the pasture grounds, of the Protestant landlords from 
tithes, and transferred the support of their clergy to tho 
Catholic cottier, then the most miserable peasant on the face 
of the earth. The result is written in the tears and blood 
of Ireland ; it may, in the words of Grattan, " be traced 
through the statute-book hke a wounded man by his blood ;" 
it may be recognised in the various confederations which, 
during nearly a century , Whiteboyism assumed ; and it is still 
felt in the distress and discontent of the peasantry. To whom 
does history point with the finger of scorn as the authors of 
all those accumulated miseries ? To the resident legislature 
of Ireland ! To whom is Ireland indebted for equal justice ? 
To the imperial parliament, which, by the tithe composition 
acts, at least equalised the burthen, by enforcing contribution 
from pasture lands ; and which, by the more recent measure 
of the rent charge, relieved the cottier, in many instances 
altogether, and the land to a certain extent in all, from this 
obnoxious impost. 

High cotemporary authorities enable us still further to 
illustrate the beneficial results which, at distinct periods, 
resulted to Ireland from her native legislature. Henry Boyle, 
then Speaker of the House of Commons, afterwards created 
Earl of Shannon, thus describes the state of the country in 
1 748 : " The taxesof Ireland are equal to one-third of the rental 
thereof. ♦ ♦ * The duties of 5 per cent, on the exporta- 
tion of the produce of the land, such as beef, hides, wool, and 
tallow, make a considerable sum. In twelve months, 1745-46, 
the grain, meal, and malt imported into Ireland amounted 
to upwards of £300,000." Thus was the Irish farmer obhged 
by the paternal legislature to pay a heavy duty before he 
could export an article of produce, although there was no 
market for that produce at home, and agriculture in so low 
a state, that Ireland was driven to bring from other countries 
her bread, her malt, and her meal. And Mr. O'Connell still 
persists in endeavouring to persuade the deluded people that, 
until the Union, " Ireland was the most fruitful land on 
earth." 

The next authority is Charles Lucas, a red hot patriot, 
very popular in his day, and to whom the citizens of Dublin 
erected a marble statue in the Royal Exchange, where it still 
records their respect. The Repealers intend to emulate that 
example, by a similar honor to Mr. O'Connell. " Every 
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tlimg/' said Swift, *' is different in Ireland from what it is 
eyery where else." We are induced, therefore, to conjecture 
that this testimonial is intended by the adyocates of Ilepeal 
to celebrate their signal failure. Dr. Lucas was returned aa 
member for the city of Dublin, on a pledge that he would 
support the independence of his country. It was accordingly 
moyed in the domestic legislature that '' his addresses tended 
to create jealousy between Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
disunite the affections of His Majesty's common subjects." — 
LuTUBy 16 die Octobris^ 1749. Resolyed, nemine cantradicente, 
'' That the said Charles Lucas is an enemy to his country.*' 

An address was then moyed to the Lord Lieutenant, pray- 
ing his prosecution, and afterwards another address praying 
a proclaimation for his apprehension. In pursuance of that 
address, Mr. Secretary Weston, on the 6th of December, 
deliyered the following message : — " I will issue a proclama- 
tion as the Commons have desired."* In this way was the 
time of an Irish parliament employed, and thus was an agi- 
tator summarily disposed of in those days. Triyial, indeed, 
were the efforts of Lucas, compared with those which we haye 
witnessed with a similar ayowed design, without any inter- 
ference on the part of the imperial parliament. 

This persecution drove Dr. Lucas from his country. When 
in exile, he addressed an appeal to the Commons and citizens 
of London, published in 1756, in which he says, ''I haye been 
forced to fly hither from the tyranny, raging like a pestilence, 
in my ill-fated country." Referring to our resident legisla- 
tors, he thus proceeds, '' The same tools that banished me, 
without any opposition or debate, without hesitation, or one 
dissenting yoice, passed a bill which left or confessed the 
public treasure at the disposal of the Crown. Surely, no wise, 
no yirtuous parliament, would give up so essential a part of the 
privileges of them and their constituents, and leave the public 
revenue at the mercy of any future rapacious minister. * ♦ ♦ 
In the last session all things went on smoothly and uniformly 
as any minister could desire ; the reason is obvious, — every 
tool of the administration was gratified with pensions, places, 
or more potent promises ; not a mouth was left unstopped 
that was presumptuous enough, or even able to say no, 
against the direction of the court. ♦ ♦ ♦ While the leaders 
01 the Irish senate were pampered by the ministry, while they 
and their creatures were possessed of all the places of profit 
and trust, with all their emoluments, what troubl^ what opposi« 

* Joumalfl, vol. viii. 
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tion, did they give the administration? What commands were 
laid that were not implicitly received and passively obeyed? 
The leading men were never, then, ashamed of being called 
courtiers. ♦ ♦ ♦ Blushing is out of fashion^in Ireland. 
♦ * ♦ A parson being told by a facetious Lord Lieutenant 
that he would make a good figure in lawn sleeves; a lawyer, that 
he would look magnificent in judge's robes ; or private gentle- 
men, that they and their sons would become a company, or a 
troop of horse ; or the dignified senatorial soldier, that he well 
deserved a regiment or a staff ; such compliments or inquiries 
were never known to fail with the dupe for a promise, or gain- 
ing a vote for the court in Ireland." The patriotic exile then 
justifies himself " for withdrawing from an unhappy country, 
[blessed, however, with a domestic legislature !] where oppres- 
sion has been authorised, yea, enforced by parliament; where 
the judges are dependent creatures of the government ; where 
the benefit of the writ of Habeas Corpus is daily denied the 
subject with impunity ; and other writs of right and processes 
of law are delayed, denied, or sold at pleasure." What a 
land of Hberty must Ireland have been under the protection 
of such legislators I 

Their prudent distribution of the public revenue of this 
then wretched country is thus exemplified by Dr. Lucas : — 
" I recollect," said he, *' a considerable sum was given last 
session to the proprietor of a glass-bouse, who, the moment he 
got it, instead of setting himself to blow bottles, set his house 
on fire, blew it up, and then went about his business. Large 
sums were also given to the cambric manufactory, and the 
next thing we heard of was, that the proprietors were bank- 
rupts. One Dalmaine, got money for making Rhone ware, 
and the work has been discontinued from that time to this." 

We are now arrived at the period intervening between 
1756 and '82, and we find the following description of the state 
of Ireland given by Mr. Fitzgibbon, then an eminent prac- 
tising barrister, and the father of Lord Clare, to whose autho- 
rity Mr. O'Connell constantly recurs : — " It is always," said 
he, " with regret, that I discover the nakedness of my 
country, but, upon this occasion, I ought not to hide it. I 
must remind you that Ireland is not more than one-third 
peopled ; our trade lies under such disadvantages that two- 
thirds of the population are unemployed, and are consequently 
condenmed to the most deplorable indigence. We have neither 
foreign trade nor home consumption. ♦ ♦ ♦ What must 
become of a nation in this state, which at the same time is 
contracting a debt, which must every year increase by a 
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considerable sum above its income. • ♦ ♦ What mode of 
taxation can be devised ? Shall we tax leather where no shoes 
are worn, or tallow where no candles are burnt ?*'• 

Provost Hutchinson published " The Commercial Restraints 
Considered/' in 1779, and he thus describes the coontrj; — 
" The present state of Ireland teems with every circamstance 
of national poverty. Whatever the land produces is g-reatly 
reduced in its value. The merchant justly complains that all 
his business is at a stand, that he cannot discount his bills, and 
that neither money nor paper circulates. In this and the last 
year about 20,000 manufacturers in this metropolis have been 
reduced to begp^ary, from want of employment; they were for 
a considerable time supported by alms. Almost every branch 
of the revenue has fallen* A militia law, passed in the last 
session, could not be carried into execution for want of money. 
* ♦ ♦ An embargo on our provisions, continued for three 
years, highly injurious to our victualling trade, has made the 
decline more rapid." The taxation which she then endured is 
thus explained : — '' Ireland pays a hearth tax, and duties on 
the exportation of beef, butter, pork, and tallow. These, with 
many other taxes payable in Ireland, compared either with 
the annual amount of the sums which the inhabitants can earn 
or expend, with the rental of the land, the amount of the cir- 
culating specie, of personal property, or of the trade of Ire- 
land, it is apprehended would appear not inferior, in pro- 
portion, to the taxes of England, compared with any of those 
objects in that country." Again — " Compare the circumstances 
of the two countries in one of those articles which affects all 
the rest. The sums raised for revenue in Great Britain in 
time of peace are said to amount to ten millions ; in Ireland to 
more than one million yearly. The circulating cash of the 
former is estimated at twenty-three millions; of the latter at 
two millions. ♦ ♦ ♦ If this reasoning is admitted, it will 
require no calculation to show that Ireland pays more taxes 
in proportion to its small income than England does in propor- 
tion to its great one. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is an acknowledged fact, 
that Ireland pays in excises as much as she is able to bear." — 
P. 114. This passage clearly demonstrates that our Irish 
parliament was endowed with the capacity of squeezing money 
out of the country, by the most grinding taxation. 

Even when they began to relax the severities of the penal 
code, our native legislature exhibited extraordinary liberality 
in the first territorial acquirements which they permitted Ro- 
man Catholics to enjoy. In their zeal for improvement, they 

• Caldwell's Reports. 
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passed an Act, the 1 1th and 12th Geo. III., a.d. 1772, by which 
Catholic tenants "were enabled to take 50 acres oi unprofitable 
bog for 61 years, and half an acre of arable land adjoining ; 
provided that it should not be within one mile of a town, and 
that the lease should be void, if the land were not reclaimed 
within 21 years." Such was our resident legislature. What 
must be thought of the professions of such a liberator as Mr. 
O'Connell, who could solemnly declare, in the presence of his 
Creator, that to regain such a parliament he would willingly 
restore Ireland and his Catholic countrymen to the enslaved 
condition in which they stood even prior to that Act of 1772, 
when her courts were crowded with the bills of Protestant 
discoverers, and the country infested with rapacious informers ! 

The advocates of Repeal will doubtless exclaim, that the par- 
liament thus exhibited, was that which existed in Ireland prior 
to the declaration of independence in 1782. We have yet in 
reserve the history of the legislative system she then acquired ; 
and Mr. O'Connell, in the speeches above referred to, has 
given us the following revelations as to the nature and extent 
of the self-government which he is prepared to insist upon for 
Ireland : — " Let them give us a dependent parliament. I 
never said it before, but I am always for taking an instalment 
when I cannot get the whole, and I will take that." And 
again, " I never will ask or look for any other save an inde- 
pendent legislature; but if others offer me a subordinate 
parliament, I will close with any such authorised offer, and 
accept that offer."* In this condescending mood, therefore, 
we have a distinct avowal that such a legislature as existed in 
Ireland during the periods above described, would be accept- 
able to Mr. O'Connell. What, then, becomes of all the 
bombastic boasting of the glorious achievement of '82 ? 

Mr. O'ConnelPs memory must, however, have egreglously 
failed, when it permitted him to assert that he first proposed 
a dependent legislature in the Town Council of Dublin. Has 
he forgotten his address to the people of Ireland, published on 
the 15th of August, 1833, in which, preparing them for his 
plan, ho observes, " Such domestic legislature may be either 
subordinate or independent of a general legislature sitting in 
London. Both plans have their peculiar advantages. * * * 
The federative or subordinate plan is that which would be least 
offensive to English prejudice." Has he forgotten his speech 
afterwards in Dublin, on the 19th of November, 1833, in 
which he declared his plan for procuring Repeal : — '* By what 
do I propose to obtain Repeal ? Partly by argument. By 

* Dablin Corporation Discnssion, p. 1 91. 
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argument I would propose to conyince the people of England 
that Repeal would be for their advantage. ♦ ♦ ♦ Let me 
haye such a heap of petitions as that the minister will be hid 
behind them. I seek to place the Union on a federatiye basis." 
Has he forgotten his famous manifesto, bearing date the 5th 
day of January, 1834, addressed to the Protestants of Ireland, 
urging them to join him in agitating for the Repeal. He as- 
serts in that deliberate document, '* I should, therefore, finally 
insist that the Act of Repeal should be based on this express 
condition, that there should he perpetually inlrelajii an equality 
of ciyil rights, priyileges.and franchises, to persons of all creeds, 
sects, and persuasions. That this equality should be placed, for 
perpetual preseryation, under the protection of the king, and 
ALSO OF THB BRITISH PARLIAMENT. That the Irish Ugisla^ 
ture should be declared incompetent to infringe this equality by 
any law directly or indirectly ; that any attempt to yiolate that 
equality, or to introduce or sanction any religious ascendancy 
wnateyer, should cause the proposer and every supporter to 
incur a prcsmunire, and forfeit his lands and tenements, 

foods and chattels, and be liable to imprisonment for life, in 
iUgland, or elsewhere, in the British dominions out of Ire- 
land 1 1" Was not Grattan right when he declared, in 1816, 
that Mr. O'Connell " had little regard for the spirit of liberty, 
and was not fitted to receiye it. He betrays such a scattered 
understanding and barbaric mind that if he got liberty he 
would lose it."* Here is actually a project ifor erecting an 
inquisition. The tyranny of the proposition is only equdled 
by its extreme absurdity. What a lesson for the summary 
smothering of opinion did he here present to the imperial 
legislature, had it been disposed to treat with any other 
expressions but those of firm determination and contemptuous 
disdain his yicious and senseless '' yagabondisings"t through- 
oat Ireland. Are not such propositions conscious ayowals on 
his part that Ireland is not fitted for a separate existence — ^that 
liberty could not reside amongst us, except imder British 
protection. Tacitus said of the Romans in his time, " Nee 
totam libertatem ferre possint, nee totam servitutem" " It is 
ordained/' said Burke, " in the eternal constitution of thmgs, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be free ; their passions 
forge their fetters." 

We haye Mr. O'Connell, on the same discussion, making 

* Faction Unmasked. 

t This word was invented by Mr. O'Connell himself to describe the incen- 
diary peregrinationB of Messrs. M'Ghee and Mortuner O'Sollivsn tiiroogh 
England. 
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this further concession, — " Another objection," said he, " to 
Repeal, is the apprehension of the clashing of both parliaments; 
and the Regency question is given as an instance of the manner 
in which this clashing would operate. I admit that the 
question of the Regency created a serious difficulty." Let us 
have Mr. 0*ConneU's remedy, — " But the objection," said he, 
*' is met at once, by a single and simple enactment, declaring 
that the British parliament should hjave the exclusive nomina- 
tion of a Regent." Here again is a distinct abandonment of the 
legislative independence achieved in '82. We had the same 
concession in that curious compound of folly and effrontery, 
the document put forward by Mr. O'Connell, in September 
last, as a plan for re-creating the Irish parliament. Are we 
not now justified in asserting that Mr. O'Connell has himself 
proposed as complete a supremacy on the part of Great Britain 
over the Irish legislature, contemplated by him, as was created 
by, or exercised under, the Act of the 6th Geo. I. If right in 
this, are we not entitled to refer to the character and conduct 
of that legislature as it existed prior to 1782. And are we not 
entitled to ask the people of Ireland, what would they gain by 
the restoration of such a parliament and such a legislative 
system? 

The inconsistencies and extravagancies of Mr. O'Connell on 
this subject are so manifold and so glaring, that they can only 
be accounted for by his own acknowledgment, made to the 
good people of Cork, in May last : " I am," said he, " in a 
dreamy state of imagination. What I have seen has taken 
away the portion of common sense I possessed." 



CHAPTER II. 

The year 1782 unquestionably presents an extraordinary 
spectacle in the annals of Ireland. But his, indeed, must be 
" a dreamy state of imagination," who could look forward to 
a recurrence of such a position of affairs under any settled 
form of government. ** Forty thousand men," said Burke, 
" were raised and disciplined without commission from the 
Crown. Two illegal armies were seen, with banners displayed, 
at the same time and in the same country. No executive 
nmgistrate — ^no judicature in Ireland would acknowledge the 
legality of the army which bore the king's commission ; and 
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no law> or appearance of law, authorised the army com- 
missioned by itself." It should, however, be remembered, 
that if the Volunteers owed their existence to the period of 
England's disasters, they assembled, if necessary, to repel the 
foreign foe. The gentry composed that body : it had for its 
leaders as well the landed and commercial as the intellectual 
aristocracy of the country. They met for the redress of real, 
not imaginary wrongs ; and above all, they grounded their 
arms on the cessation of those wronss. That national con- 
federation contained within itself all uiat was independent in 
fortune, exalted in rank, or elevated by superior acquirements. 
It did not bow blind obedience to the venal behests of a dema- 
gogue dictator, or lean for applause and support on priest-led 
congregations of rude and unfettered maases. , 

It may be freely conceded, that the position which Ireland 
then assumed under such men produced commercial advan- 
tages much greater in imagination than in reality, and far 
interior to those which she now enjoys. One of the leaders 
of that day, Mr. Gervais Bushe, anticipated those advantages 
in language, the application of which to our times may appear 
to some very striking. " This arrangement," said he, in par- 
liament, " will invite capital into this country, if, by the con- 
tinuance of the outrages and seditious clamours which have 
already disgraced us, men of capital are not prevented from 
settling here. But to obtain riches by trade, it is necessary 
first to establish tranquillity and order ; the emporium o( com- 
merce ought to be the seat of quiet." Half a century has 
passed away since these emphatic words were uttered, and it 
IS impossible, at this day, to present to Ireland a more 
instructive lesson. 

The state which Mr. O'Oonnell calls " Ireland's indepen- 
dence" existed eighteen years — a short period in the life of a 
nation, but sufficient to have developed the worst political 
oppression, and a bloody and devastating rebellion. 

The condition of the country in 1782, may be inferred from 
one fact, for which we have the authority of Plowden, vol. i., 
p. 146; that in that year (and we had then no penny postage) 
the expense of collecting the post-office revenue of Ireland was 
224 per cent, on the receipts, a result indicating both the 
poverty of the people, and their limited intercourse. The 
number of lawyers in parliament was, according to Swift, one 
of the evils of Ireland in his day, when he declared, '^ that of 
all professions they seem least to understand the nature of 
government," an axiom singularly exemplified in Mr. O'Connell. 
After '82, there were upwards of eighty lawyers in the Irish 
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House of Commons ; and there is little doubt but that expectant 
barristers, a most marketable commodity, would compose a 
majority of his parliament, could Mr. O'Connell, by working 
a miracle, give it existence. 

While Ireland enjoyed this independent legislature, we are 
told by the enlightened author of the *' Past and Present State 
of Ireland," " that a supremacy more complete than she dared 
to claim by right, England now established by influence ; a 
courteous name for profligacy on the one hand, and prostitu- 
tion on the other." 

Mr. O'Oonnell has alluded to the Regency question. The 
conduct of the Irish parliament on that occasion illustrates 
their character after the declaration of independence. "After 
the king's recovery, in 1789," remarks Thomas Addis Emmett, 
in his ** Essay towards a History of Ireland," published at 
New York, in 1807, '*the parliament of Ireland became an 
object of ridicule for its profligate versatility." Mr. Fox, the 
British minister who, in 1782, had proposed and sustained the 
recognition of her independence, thus alluded, on the 23rd 
March, 1797, to that versatility : " The parliament of Ireland 
censured the Lord Lieutenant for the conduct he had pursued, 
and expressed a decided opinion on the state of public affairs 
at that period. Immediately after this, however, and during the 
administration of the same Lord Lieutenant, a great accession 
of influence was gained by the crown, and the same parlia- 
ment was prevailed upon to unsay all that they had said, and 
to retract every opinion they had given."* 

A high cotemporary authority, the Duke of Bedford, 
thus describes our legislature : " The Irish parliament of that 
century was a jobbing aristocracy, banded into different 
parties, without much, if any, distinction of principle. The 
English government used their patronage to purchase a 
majority ; but the mouths of one party were no sooner stopped 
by places, than another rose to complain of profusion in the 
name of their country, and to ask for new extravagance in 
their own. A fresh purchase only led to fresh pretensions ; 
and the very pensioners themselves had the effrontery to 
exclaim against the burdens of which their own faction had been 
the cause."t 

On the 26th of February, 1790, Grattan indignantly asked 
that parliament, " What has our renewed constitution as yet 
produced ? A place bill ? No I A pension bill ? No I but 
a city police bill, a press bill, a riot act, a great increase of 

* Parliamentary Debates. f Correipondence of the IthDnke of Bedford. 
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pensions, fourteen ne^ places £br saembers of parliament, 
and a moat notorious and corrupt sale of peerages I — ^Where 
will all. this end?" 

Mr. Fox, on the same 23rd of Marcb^ 1:797» in moving an 
address to the crown for conciliatory measnres, deplored, " that 
f^om the period of 1782, there have been growing scenes of 
dissatisfaction and discontent in that country; and at this 
moment Ireland is in a condition, at w)iiqh no man, can look 
without the deepest alarm." Ai^l again : '* As to political 
liberty, the Irish enjoy as small a portion of it^ aa those who 
live under monarchies m whiph the principles of freedom hare 
never been introduced.'' Andagam: " Irekuid is predsely 
in that state which, a person well acquainted with the subject 
defined to be despotism ; where the executive powoi^ is every- 
thing, and; the rights of the p^ple nothing/' Burdett, in 
those days an ultra-liberal, in. seconding u^e motion,, said, 
" Whoever has se^n Irel^d, has seen a country wjiere. the 
fields Siive desolated^ and the prisons overflowing with the vic- 
tims of oppression, — ^has seen the shockinff coutrafttbetwe^ a. 
profligaj;^, extravagant government, and. ai^^ ei^layed apd[ 
impoverished people." And, in 1799, i\^ ^4n decided in the 
British parliament^ *' Certain it is, that C^land could never 
he in Sk more unhappy position, or und^r. a more dreadful, 
system of government, than now^" And these w^ere^ the 
" halcyou^days of Ireland's. legislative independence I" 

Before we proceed further to exhibit the native parliament, 
in its true light, we may give an illustration of the state of 
society at that time in I]reland. The. condition of the magis- 
tracy is a, subject which, '' comes hpme to the bosoms and, 
business of all men," and. Arthur Young, a very, high autho- 
rity, thus describes, the administration of justice by that bod// 
about the glorious era of '82: "If a poor man," s^d he, 
*^ lodges his complaipt against a. gentleinan, or an^, animal that, 
chooses to call itself a gentleman, and the Justice of Peace • 
issues out a summons for his appearance, it is, a. fixed afirpnt; 
lietween the;n. The poor need not think of redress agaiiosti 
tjie rich ; they can have no defence, but by n^ans.of protpch 
tion from one gentleman against another, who probably, pro- 
tects his tenant as he would the sheep he intends to eat." And] 
again: " Disrespect, or any thii^g tending towSfiT^^i^. sauciness, 
a landlord may punish. with his cane or i^is hprsewhip, with; 
perfect security. A poor man, would have hif bones hrok,exkt 
if he offered to lift his hand in his own defence. Kjipckir^ 
down is spoken of in the country in a manner that makes 
Englislunen stare." How, different. the protection now,a|fprded 
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to the peasanti*y by the presence of the well regulated and 
well organised constabulary, — a post-union creation I How 
diflferent the justice administered by the magistracy openly 
assembled in petty sessions, (also a post-union institution,) 
under the eye, and subject to the control of pubUc opinion. 
Whether the quixotic folly of those who lately threw away 
their commissions of the peace, and to whom it is intended 
hereafter more particularly to allude, may produce any change, 
time alone can tell ; but if it be to the disadvantage of the 
poor, on ofne head, as the guilty author of all, should the 
public reprobation fall ! 

An eye witness* thus graphically describes our independent 
legislature, and the system of government which existed in 
Ireland under its protection : " The Irish parUament," said 
he, "made the government practicable for the executive 
minister, but upon a system of corruption commensurate to the 
extent to which our aristocracy was rendered independent of 
the imperial councils. — First, the annual attendance upon par- 
liament, together with the insect pride of fluttering in the 
sunshine of the court, increased the expenses of the aristo- 
cracy, and made them at once needy and venal ; secondly, to 
provide for those it was necessary to create new places, which 
new places created a number of rival candidates ; and thirdly, 
those disappointed candidates formed a systematic opposition, 
that blazoned forth to a people, lately gifted with the power oif 
reflection, all the frailties of the constitution, and all the corrup- 
tions of the aristocracy. * ♦ ♦ As the opposition extended, 
was the minister of the day obliged to extend, the circle of cor- 
ruption ; so that, in fact, the opposition, by increasing the griev- 
ances and taxes of the state, purchased additional topics of par- 
liamentary invective, and fortified themselves with the people 
by enhancing their burdens. * ♦ ♦ Peerages were publicly 
brought to the hammer at the treasury chambers; and with the 
money arising from their sale parliamentary seats were bought 
for some of the friends of government, and others who already 
had seats, were paid for their votes- * ♦ ♦ If places were 
not in being to satisfy their rapacity or their necessity, places 
must be created ; and then, when the salaries of those places 
amounted to £100,000, the minister in dismay asks one of 
them how it is to be paid ? Oh! the easiest thing in the world; 
raise it upon leather ! To be sure, it will principally fall upon 
the poor ; but what of that. This unpopular load increased 

* An answer to Bnshe'ti pamphlet, ^^ Cease your Fnnning," beUeved to have been 
written by William Johnson, Esq., late a Judge of the Common Pleas in Ire- 
land) and still livings — published in 1799. 
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the opposition against the minister ; and next year a formid- 
able motion is mado upon the subject of this impost. The 
minister goes to his friends — *' You see what a scrape yoa hare 
brought me into ; you must come down to-night, and Bupport 
me, and send down all your members." " Softly," say they, 
" Mr. Secretary, last year's places were remunerated by last 
year's votes. We must have other places and other salaries for 
this job I" " Why," says the petrified minister, "that will put 
the country to another £100,000 expense, and how is that to 
be raised?" " Upon salt, my dear Sir ; nothing so easy." This 
course of legislation necessarily produced, observes the author, 
" a system yet in being, the source of everlasting dissentions, 
that broke out in the Whiteboys in the south, and Hearts of 
Steel in the north ; that hallooed the Orangemen at the Catho- 
lics, and the Catholics at the Orangemen, and brought the 
French to Bantry Bay ; that organised the country for their 
reception ; that hoisted the rebel standard in several counties, 
and replenished their ranks with soldiers ; that brought our 
enemies three times in one year into our harbours ; that made 
widows and orphans without number; desolated counties ; that 
had shaken all the security, and poisoned all the sources of 
social intercourse ; and finally, requires the depression of a 
numerous people, to secure the power of a few individuals.*' 
Here is a recapitulation of the blessings which a resident 
independent parliament showered upon Ireland 1 1 

We now turn to the authority of the distinguished dead. — 
Our domestic legislature fostered a pension list, which the 
immortal Curran, standing within its walls, thus described : 
'* This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pen- 
sion list, embraces every link in the human chain, every 
description of men, women, and children, from the exalted 
excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased situation 
of the lady who humbleth herself that she may be exalted. 
But the lessons it inculcates form its greatest perfection. It 
teacheth that sloth and vice may eat that bread which virtue 
and honesty may starve for after they had earned it." And 
again : '' The pension list, in the best of times, was a scandal 
to the country ; but the present abuses of it, [aye, during the 
independent parliament,] went beyond all bounds, and almost 
justified what he would formerly have considered as shameful. 
If a great officer of state finds that the severity of busmess 
requires the consolation of the tender passion, he courts through 
the pension list. That list has been lately degraded by a new 
species of prostitution unknown before — ^the granting of honors 
and titles to lay the foundation of grants of pensions. The 
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suffering a man to steal a dignity for the same cause that a 
barren beggar steals a child, was reducing the honors of the 
State from badges of dignity to badges of mendicancy. * * ♦ 
A modern practice also prevails, of doubling the pensions of 
members of that house who were unhappily pensioners before. 
Was the Secretary afraid of their becoming converts ? Was 
it necessary to double-bolt them with pensions ?" 

This description of the purity of that immaculate parliament, 
thrown in their very teeth, would startle our credulity if it 
were not established by authentic evidence. Doctor Lawrence, 
a leading Whig, in the debate on the Union in the British par- 
liament on the 2nd of May, 1799,* thus compared the pension 
lists of the two countries ; and he relied on the contrast as an 
argument against England connecting herself with such un- 
paralleled profligacy. " In this country, ours amounts," said he, 
"to£l20,000 ; but in Ireland, besides the civil list of £104,000, 
there is also a pension list of £110,000," and this, too, at a 
time when the relative resources of Ireland, as compared to 
Great Britain, were estimated as 2 to 15 — a proportion which 
has been since reduced as too weighty to be borne by Ireland, 
and now stands at about 1 to 12. Lord Holland was influenced 
by the same feelings as Doctor Lawrence when he protested 
against the pollution of the connexion. Dissentient to the Act 
of Union, amongst other reasons : — "Because we cannot regard 
without jealousy and alarm," ** the introduction of a number of 
members into the British parliament from a legislature one 
branch of which has acknowledged the imperfection of its own 
constitution, and against the other branch of which the sale 
of peerages has been publicly alleged, and as publicly offered 

to be proved."t 

Such especial care did the members of that independent 
legislature take of themselves, that we have the authority of 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, in his " History of Ireland," that the 
Irish House of Commons, previous to the Union, contained 116 
placemen and pensioners, and Heaven only knows how many 
expectants. It would be strange, indeed, if the members of 
that legislature, thus enabled to help themselves, were not to 
clamour loudly and struggle hard for the perpetuation of a 
system which was so bountiful to the elected. It is to be pre- 
sumed that corruption would have grown with the growth of 
the country ; and it may afford matter for calculation by the 
curious what slice of the pension list, in its most bloated state, 
would have gorged the appetite of a liberator ? 

* Parliamentary Debates. t Lord HoUaAd's Protestf*. 
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*' In those halcyon days," places and pensions were con- 
stantly granted in reversion, with the full sanction and approval 
of our domestic legislature. It was reserved for the imperial 
jjarhament, by a bill brought in, in 1807, by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, Secretary for Ireland — 
'* To abolish offices granted in reversion to two or more per- 
sons, with benefit of survivorship." 

It appears by a return furnished to the House of Commons, 
from the office of the Paymaster of the Civil Service in Ireland, 
dated the 8th of August, 1842, and recently printed as a par- 
liamentary paper, that 247 new pensions were created at the 
Union as compensation for pla<;es incident to the parliament 
then abolished. Death had reduced this number to 31, living 
at the date of the return. All these places are of course to 
be re-created, when the parliament is regained; and the 
appointments will necessarily be at the disposal of " the 
regenerator" His thirst for this expected patronage, may 
explain the restless impatience he evinces for the restoration 
of " Ireland's independent legislature." But even this will 
not suffice. With the restoration of the parliament we must, 
of course, have Irish cabinet ministers, secretaries of state 
for colonial and foreign affairs, lords of the Irish trea- 
sury, Irish boards of trade and control, for regulating our 
foreign plantations and our affairs of India. We must also 
have Irish boards of navy, excise, and customs, Irish am- 
bassadors to represent us at every court, and Irish consuls 
to protect our commerce in every country. In fact. Great 
Britain must be travestied in every branch of her heavy and 
expensive establishment. ^ ^ 

Arthur, now General Condorcet O'Connor, a man who, 
although misled by his enthusiasm, proved his sincerity, by 
the surrender of rank and fortune at home for exile abroad, 
and who was thus characterised in the British parliament : 
" He is capable of every thing that is great, generous, and 
noble for his country's good; a man whose whole conduct 
delineates the exact line of rectitude and honor ; whose pri- 
vate virtues equal, they cannot surpass^ the integrity of his 
public conduct ; who is indeed endowed with every good, aa 
well as every great qualification, and of whom it may fairly 
be said, ^ NU non laudandum aut dixit aut sensit aut fecii " — 
Such a man, in his address to the electors of the county of 
Antrim, in 1798, thus exhibits our native legislators : " Un- 
der the dominion of England, your taxes amounted to but 
half a million ; but now in a few years* interval only, during 
which the parliament of Ireland has been independent of 
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England, your taxes amotint to three millions, and your debt, 
Spfhich was nothing, is full twelve millions." Mr. O'Connell 
admits the debt to have reached twenty-one millions in 1800. 
And again, " I might ask;," said he, " what have f 120,000 
a-year, annuity paid in pensions to n^embers of both Houses of 
Parliament, their assignees, arid their creatures, to do with 
your external or internal protection ? I might ask, what had 
the erionribus suni of £500,000, annually paid in sinectire 
plac^, in the same paHiamentary diannel, with overpaid 
deputy on deputy for transacting the business, if there chance 
to be any, to do with your external or internal protection ? 
I might ask, Vhat account has been given of the £12,000 
annually passed in the public accounts as * incidents/ a term 
which is well known to mean peculation and jobs, for which 
some plausible name cannot be found ?" 

The same authoi'ity iniforms us, in that address, that " so 
tinblushing is Usurpation and corruption in Ireland, [aye, 
during the glorious era of its legislative independence,] that 
the very almanacks contaih the name of the proprietor of 
each seat in parliament, with a Mthful catalogue of the wages 
which each prbprietor receives." In his examination before 
a committee of the House of Lords, on the 9th of August, 
1798, Getieral O'Connor thus expressed his contempt for 
that native parliament : " While," said he, addressing the 
committecj " I was a member of the House of Commons, you 
know the frequent conversation among the members was. 
How much has such an one given for his seat ? From whom 
did he purchase ? Has not such an one bought his borough ? 
Has not such a lord bought ? Has not such a person so many 
members in the House ? Was not such a member with the Lord 
Lieutenant's secretary, to insist on some greater place or pen» 
sion ? Did not the secretary refuse it ? Has he not gone into 
the opposition ?" And again, " We [the provisional execu- 
tive,] were elected solely to devise means of wresting power 
from the hands of men [the independent parliament] who had 
violated every part of the constitution and liberties of Ireland, 
and outraged every feeling and right of man, by the means 
they employed to retain their usurpation. ♦ ♦ ♦ Under 
the present system of usurpation and corruption, every source 
by which the Irish nation could acquire wealth is betrayed to 
Great Britain V Hear ye this. Repealers ! " And even the 
wretched pittance her industry gathers is thrown a prey to mo- 
nopolists of political powiBr, who have sold their dearest rights. 
♦ ♦ ♦ Nearly two millions' worth of the rude produce of 
the agricultore of Ireland, is annually eipended to pay non- 
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resident landlords, for which there is no retarn/' That 
man must indeed have onexampled effrontery wbo can 
coolly attribute the evils of Ireland to the absence of such a 
legislature. 

Sir John Newport left, as a parting legacy to his country, 
a small pamphlet, published in 1832, which he styled, '^ The 
State of the Borough Representation of Ireland." lu it he 
has given the Bishop of Ossory's claim by petition for com- 
pensation, for having lost at the Union the representation of 
Kilkenny, and from which the following extracts are made : 
** That, by immemorial usage, part of the oath of office taken 
by the portrieve is, to be true to the interest of the Bishop 
of Ossory. 

" That the burgesses are always elected on the representa- 
tion of the Bishop of Ossory. 

" That neither property, residence, nor service in the 
borough, Is required of any person, and that hardly one in- 
habitant of the borough is at present a freeman. 

'' That the influence of the bi&hop has been always so 
powerful, that all members of parliament and burgesses have 
been uniformly elected on his recommendation, without any 
instance to the contrary. 

" That the circumstances above mentioned have given to 
the Bishops of Ossory so much additional consequence, and 
obtained for them so much attention from government, that the 
bishops of that see, (with the exception of only two bishops, 
who died soon after their appointment,) for above a century 
past, have been all translated to much more eligible bishop- 
ricks." 

" That, by the Union, your memorialist is deprived of that 
influence and consequence which his predecessors have enjoyed, 
and from which they derived great advantage ; and, there- 
fore, considers himself entitled to claim any allowance, which 
may be awarded for said borough ceasing to send members to 
parliament." 

This record of matchless impudence may be negative evi- 
dence of the corrupt means by which the Union was effected, 
but it is positive evidence of the profligacy of that legislature 
which could tolerate such a system, and whose anmhilation 
Mr. O'Connell seizes every opportunity of deploring in a 
tone and style of exaggeration and misrepresentation which 
" fright the isle from its propriety." The consciousness of 
this system, induced the Catholics of Kilkenny, with their 
bishop. Dr. Lanigan, at their head, to present the first address 
to Lord Cornwallis in support of the Legislative Union. Con* 
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trast the case made by the Bishop of Ossory with the follow- 
ing classical character, given by Mr. O'Connell of the imperial 
parliament, in a speech to some of his constituents in Dublin, 
in 1835 : — " The House of Commons," said he, " will always 
be a pure and independent body, because we are under the 
lash of our masters, and we will be kicked out if we do not 
perform the duties imposed upon us by the people." Such is 
Mr. O'Connell's notion of an independent reformed parlia- 
ment I The people have, however, long since discovered, with 
bitter disappointment, that all the glittering pictures which 
he presented to them through the magic lantern of reform, 
were but dissolving views, and have faded away, to be relieved 
by the more fallacious visions of Repeal I The residents of 
that locality are also, probably, beginning to imagine that the 
nominee of the Bishop of Ossory would make quite as useful 
a representative for Kilkenny as " my son John" has been, 
at least, m the recent session. 

Samuel Neilson, the firmest and most intrepid of all the 
leaders involved in that unfortunate outbreak, with all the 
horrors of the Rebellion vivid in his mind, and influenced by 
the same feelings of hatred to the native parliament as his 
colleague O'Connor, in a letter, dated the 21st of July, 1799, 
thus expresses himself : — *' I see a Union is determined on 
between Great Britain and Ireland; I am glad of it ; in a com- 
mercial point of view it cannot be injurious and I can see no 
injury the country will sustain from it poUtically. So decidedly 
am I of this opinion, that I would purchase or rent land in 
Ireland at this moment, in preference to any other country on 
earth, had I it in my power. * * * If Ipossessed the means, 
I would have published my sentiments on the subject in a short 
nervous pamphlet, so deeply am I impressed with its national 
utility. In spite of fate, in spite of persecution, in spite even 
of ingratitude itself, I find Ireland will be uppermost in my 
thoughts, go where I will." These were the sincere senti- 
ments of a brave man, who was no hireling patriot ; of a man 
who had sacrificed much, and who was prepared to have 
sacrificed more, for what he mistakenly imagined to have been 
the good of his country, 

*' I am," said the pious and eminent Arthur O'Leary,* 
with the genuine feelings of a Christian and a patriot, " a 
friend to the Union ; I am a friend to it from, as I imagine, 
a well grounded expectation that it will terminate the tumul- 
tuary scenes which have distracted my ill-fated country for 

• Note l.—See Appendix. 
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ages, and make the natives of every religion happy ; a people 
united, not in a league against Great Britain^ but united with 
her, and amongst themselves, in interest, prosperity, and 
power, by a free and equal participation of all blessings and 
advantages arising in the state, and by the removal of those 
jealousies which ever subsist between kingdoms or states 
standing in the same relation to each other as England has 
stood hitherto with respect to Ireland." And, still the time 
selected, with the perverse spirit of mischief, to clamour for 
its Repeal, is the period when all the benevolent anticipations 
of Father O'Leary have been fully realised. 

Mr. O'Connell is constantly proclaiming to the people that 
the trade and manufactures of Ireland enjoyed uninterrupted 
prosperity before the Union. This he unblushingly asserts, 
although conscious that the journals of the Irish parliament 
are loaded with petitions from her distressed traders and 
operatives, for whom there was no redress. It is not intended 
to incumber these sheets with their repetition ; they were cast 
in his teeth during the debate in 1834, and he hung his head 
in silence* 

In 1799, Mrs. Holmes, the wife of the eminent barrister, 
Robert Holmes, the sister of Thomas Addis and Robert 
Emmett, and who evidently participated in the high intellect 
and patriotic spirit of her family, published *• An Address to 
the People of Ireland, showing them why they ought to sub- 
mit to an Union." The following passages, descriptive of the 
wretched condition of her country, and expressive of her 
abhorrence of that legislature to which she justly attributed 
its miseries, speak for themselves : — " You are called on," said 
she, " to oppose this Union, and to preserve your rights. 
Now, I ask the men who so call on you, what rights you have 
to support? I ask parliament what right they have not 
wrested from you ? They adjure you to support the consti- 
tution, originally a shadow, now embodied, a substance of cor- 
ruption ! You are called upon to resist what ? — Not oppres- 
sion, it has been protected; — ^not injustice, it has been legalised; 
— not cruelty, it has been indemnified ;-A-y6u are called upon to 
resist an Union, — ^you are are called upon to resist an incorpora- 
tion, by which you are to lose a name. ♦ ♦ ♦ Is it for the 
convention, the insurrection, and the indemnity acts, that you 
are to resist the annihilation of that parliament which passed 
them? While those bills stand recorded in their journals, 
parliament ought to know that the country cannot dread its 
extinction ! And if the minister of England wishes to use 
any argument but military force for the accomplishment of 
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this measure, let him present that statute-book to the people, 
and ask them, why should they wish the duration of this par- 
liament ? Do you not feel that 1 am omnipotent in it, — are not 
my mandates written here in blood ? ♦ ♦ ♦ It is said by 
one party, that Cork will be advantaged, and by the other, that 
Dublin will be injured. In the great scale of national interest, it 
appears to me of little importance whether Cork or Dublin is 
to be the richest city. * * ♦ As to the argument that 
Dublin would be ruined, they must be miserably ignorant of the 
state of Dublin who suppose that the reign of ruin would then 
commence, who do not know that ruin hais been long an inmate 
of that capital. Let them seek the haunts of ruin ; they will 
iSnd her not merely destroying edifices, they will find her 
destroying man ; they will see her consuming the habitation 
and the inhabitant. Let them contemplate the ravages of deso* 
lation in every mansion of misery in their liberties and their 
suburbs, and they will perhaps feel, as I do now, that it is not 
the destruction of stone and lime which is to be deprecated, it 
is the destruction, the unalloyed, unobserved destruction of the 
human species which ought to be lamented. Whether Ireland 
is to rise light out of darkness, and order from discord, yet 
remains with that Providence whose inscrutable wisdom 
works good out of evil, and often makes the crimes of men 
the instruments of good to the species." 

We have thus the cotemporary authority of the haughty 
aristocrat of the south, of the stern republican of the north, of 
the benevolent patriotism of the Christian priest, and of the 
exalted sensibility of the feminine mind, inheriting the purest 
principles, and displaying no ordinary powers, all concurring 
in execration of that odious legislature of which Mr. O'Connell 
has become, from sordid motives, the posthumous panegyrist. 
And is it because Ireland once possessed such a legislature 
as this, that she is to be convulsed from her centre ^ round 
her circumference to regain it ? Spain once had her inqui- 
sition. What Spaniard dreams of restoring that execrable 
institution? 

And did this " glorious constitution of '82," which Mr. 
O'Connell so extols, really confer legislative independence on 
Ireland? The question is thus answered in the words of 
Lord Auckland, who, when Mr. Eden, had been Secretary in 
Ireland, early in the year 1782, in the debate on the Union, in 
the British parliament in 1799 : — " Has Ireland, in short, or 
can she have," said he, " any control whatever, or any inter- 
ference, or even any concern, otherwise than in a visionary 
and abstract claim, respecting the imperial transactions of 
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peace and war, alliances and confederacies ? Has she, even in 
the exercise of legislation, any access to the royal sanction 
otherwise than through British ministers, not amenable to her 

1>arliament9 and under the great seal of the British Cfaancel- 
or ?" Lord Minto followed up the same reasoning : — " The 
legislative function!^ of the Sovereign of Ireland, can be per- 
formed onlj under the great seal, not of Ireland, but of Great 
Britain.'* And again : — '' That Irish parliament was left, and 
remains at this hour, dependent for the validity of every one 
of its legislative acts, first on the Chancellor of England, and 
through nis responsibility, on that very parliament of England 
an equal participation in the authority of which is thought so 
degrading to Ireland." It requires the extraordinary magni- 
fying powers of Mr. 0*Conncll to discover independence in 
such a system, which Mr. Pitt very justly designated ** the 
childish measure of Ireland's independence J* Yet the people 
are amused by being told that in those days " Ireland was a 
nation 1 1" 

That imaginary independence, such as it was, was effected 
by the simple repeal of the Act of the 6th Geo. I., entitled 
'* An Act for the better securing the dependency of the king- 
dom of Ireland upon the crown of England." Mn O'Connell 
constantly insists, with his accustomed hardihood, that this 
simple repeal, the only measure of recognition adopted by the 
British Legislature, was " a final adjustment between the two 
countries;"* and he confidently relies on the message of the 
Duke of Portland, who had been then lately sent over as 
Lord Lieutenant, delivered on the 16th of March, 1782, as 
sustaining his assertion. We have, however, the authority 
of Mr. Pitt, styled by Mr. O'Connell "an authority so high and 
substantial as to be wholly incontrovertible," t declaring that 
so far was the minister of that day from considering that the 
repeal of that law — ^(by which the British parliament had the 
power of making laws to bind Ireland) — ^finally terminated all 
differences, and established the connexion between the two 
countries upon a solid basis, that he thought it necessary to 
move that a further settlement was indispensable." ' And 
accordingly, on the 17th of May, 1 782, the same day on which 
it was resolved that the Act of the 6th Geo. L ought to be 
repealed, it was also resolved, '' That it is indispensable to the 
interest and happiness of both kingdoms, that the connexion 
between them should be established, by mutual consent, upon 
a solid and permanent basis." An address was thereupon pre- 

* Dublin Corporatum Discnuioii, p. 23. f IMd, p. 27. 
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sented to the crown, praying, " that such measures might be 
taken as should seem proper to strengthen the connexion between 
the two countries.*' This address was moved by no less a 
person than Mr. Fox, then Secretary of State, and was 
followed by a message from the crown, delivered to parlia- 
ment by the same eminent minister, declaring, that " in 
compliance with their request, such further measures would be 
adopted as might be necessary." Some persons having 
afterwards alleged that the intended measures only referred 
to commercial regulations, Mr. Fox, on the 25th of July, 1 785, 
emphatically declared in parliament, "that the regulations 
contemplated by that resolution were to extend to political 
objects alone, and not to commercial ; and those," said he, 
*' who asserted, that that resolution went to any idea of com- 
mercial regulation, asserted what was wholly unfounded in 
fact, and diametrically opposite to the truth." We have also 
the Duke of Portland himself, on the 19th of March, 1799, 
declaring, in the British House of Lords: "that having had 
the honor to hold the government of Ireland, in 1782, he 
had no scruple to declare, that he, neither at that time nor at 
this, imagined that the adjustment was to preclude any further 
arrangement between the two countries that different circum- 
stances might require, much less that it was to be relied upon 
as an unanswerable argument against the proposed Union, 
which he thought to be, of all the measures, best adapted to 
benefit Ireland and to promote the general interests of the 
empire."* 

The question of the Regency, and subsequently the peculiar 
situation of the country, delayed those measures ; but it is 
manifest from the language of Mr. Foster, then Chancellor of 
the Irish Exchequer, in his speech on the commercial regu- 
lations, in 1785, to which Mr. O'Connell himself refers, 
that ulterior arrangements were always in contemplation. 
" Things," said he, '* cannot remain as they are. Commercial 
jealousy is roused ; it will increase with two independent legis- 
latures ; and without an united interest in commerce, in a com- 
mercial empire, political union will receive many shocks, and 
separation of interest must threaten separation of connexion, 
which every honest Irishman must shudder to look at as a 
possible event." Again : " When commercial jealousy shall be 
banished by Jinal settlement, and trade take its natural and 
steady course, the kingdoms will cease to look to rivalship; 

* The above extracts are all taken from the Parliamentary Debates of that 
period. 
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each will make that fabric which it can do cheapest, and buy 
from the other what it cannot make bo advantageoosly/' So 
tar, therefore, was the arrangement of '82 from bein^ a final 
settlement ; and so &r was the Act of Union from oeing a 
Tiolation, as is now alleged, of that solemn intematioiud com- 
pact, that it was, in effect, the completion of that compact — 
the ratification of that treaty. 

The design of the Union was accelerated by a strong con- 
Tiction, on the part of England, that, under the constitution 
of 1782, the two countries were tending rapidly to separation. 
Nor was that conviction confined to En^iancL It is impos- 
sible not to be impressed with the remarkable obseryation of 
the great Irish commoner, Mr. Connolly, *^ That the con- 
stitution of 1 782 could not work ; two independent legislatures 
in one empire being as absurd as two heads upon one pair of 
shoulders.'' 

It requires no arguments to prove that the two legislatures 
could not long co-e:dst, if independent of each other. A con- 
flict of interest would have created a collision, which would 
robably have ended in a rupture between the two countries, 
n 1783, Lord North, the prime minister, declared — ** It is 
very certain that Great Britain and Ireland have been to 
each other as foreign nations." The rivalry of the parlia- 
ments of both coimtries, even in earlier days, was thus 
forcibly put by the wise and good Lord Avonmore : " The 
history of this country," said ho, " during the contensions of 
the houses of York and Lancaster, furnishes instances of the 
two parliaments sitting at the same time and each attainting 
and confiscating the estates of the other. "(^ * * |i^or was 
this state of things peculiar to Ireland ; it is the same in all ' 
countries which are divided into petty states. It was so in 
ancient Greece, before the institution of tho Amphictrionic 
Council gave it a common principle of action; it was so in 
early Italy, until the weight of the Roman power compressed 
it into one nation; it was so in Spain, France, and England, 
until the petty states into which these kingdoms were an- 
dently divided, severally submitted themselves to one common 
government."* 

All the evils here pointed out would again exist, should 
Mr. O'Connell, by some species of universal mesmerism 
yet unknown, be enabled, miraculously, to sever the Union. 
Should he be thus empowered to sweep into an Irish parlia- 
ment three hundred knights, citizens, and burgesses of his 

* Speech on the Union, in the Irish Hoose of Lords. 
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nomin9,tion, we may rest assured that there would be then 
found legislators in that august assembly to search for and 
adopt the precedents of attainder and confiscation referred 
to by Lord Avoninore. 

" The Union itself," observes Dr. Miller, in his Philosophy 
of History, "may bo regarded as a proof that this parliament 
had reached the natural limits of its duration. If such a. mea- 
sure as the Union were honestly adopted, the parliament 
must have been conscious of its own insufficiency ; if it were 
purchftsed by corruption, thai parliament must have been un- 
worthy to exist." 



CHAPTER in. 

We now proceed to review the constitutional history of the* 
Union. One of the fallapies designedly impressed upon the 
public mind, in respect of the legislature of Ireland, is, that/ 
the transfer of her representatives to England was a violent 
imwnation on the constitution. The following passages, from 
the high authority of Molyneaux, remove this objection : 
*< We find," said he, " that in the reign of Edward III., and 
by what foregoes, 'ti& plain 'twas so in Edward I.'s time, 
knights of the shire, citizens, and burgesses were elected in 
the shires, cities, and boroughs of Ireland: to serve in par- 
liaments in England, and have so served accordingly; for 
amongst the Records of the Tower of London, Rot. Clau*, 
Edward III., Pari. 2, Membr, 23, we find a writ from the> 
King at Westminster, directed to James Butler, Lord Justice 
of Ireland, and to R. Archbishop of Dublin, his Chancellor, 
requiring them to issue writs^» under the great seal of Ireland, 
to the several counties, cities, and boroughs, for satisfying the 
expenses of the men of that land who last came over to serve 
in parliament in England. And in another roll, 50th Edward 
III., Membr. 19, on complaint to the King by John Draper, 
who was chosen burgess of Cork by writ, and served in the 
parliament of England, and yet was denied his expenses by. 
some of the citizens, care was taken to reimburse him. Ii, 
from these last-mentioned records, it be coucluded that the 
parliament of England may bind Ireland, it must also be 
allpwed t]mithe people of Ireland ought to have their repre- 
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Bentatives in the parliament of England ; and this, I believe 
we should be willing enough to embrace, but this is an happiness 
we can hardly hope for.* — P. 97. 

The authority of Molyneaux is decisive, that at a yery 
remote period the representatives of Ireland formed a com- 
ponent part of the English legislature. That the attention of 
the English parliament was, in later times, devoted to the 
affairs of Ireland is evident ; for it appears by their jonmals 
that, on the 6th of November, I64O9 an order was made in 
the parliament of England, appointing a committee of the 
whole Honse, which was to meet every Thorsdavy to take 
into consideration the grievances of Ireland. Molyneaux 
further proceeds : ^* We shall find also, that then [in Crom- 
well's time] there were representatives sent out of this 
kingdom, who sat in the parliament of England." As Mr. 
O'Gonnell touches this subject rather delicately, we may refer 
more fully to it. We learn from Godwin, " that St. John 
and Vane had been sent as commissioners from England, io 
arrange the terms of a union with Scotland ; and it appears 
by the journals that the bill was read the first and second 
time on the 13th of April, 1652."t It was probably after- 
wards considered that a bill was unnecessary ; for Godwin 
further informs us, "that on the same day, 1st June,* 1652, 
on which it was voted to take into consideration^the number 
of representatives that Scotland should send to the parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth, a similar direction was given 
on the subject of Ireland.''^ Again, — ** Among the projects 
particularly characterised by the largeness of the views of 
these men, was that of a law for uniting the three nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and governing the whole by 
one legislature. They had no narrow and exclusive notions 
of making one of these countries prosperous by the oppres- 
sion of the other two, but were sincerely desirous of render- 
ing them one fold with one shepherd, to wit, a band of 
enlightened statesmen, devoting their labours to the common 
benefit of all. They, therefore, determined that Scotland 
and Ireland should be represented by thirty delegates from 
each country, to sit in the common parliament of the empire."§ 
" In consequence, in Cromwell's two parliaments of 1654 and 
1656, sixty representatives were chosen from the two countries 
of Scotland and Ireland/'|| 

This united legislative plan formed, in fact, part ^of the 

♦ Note 2.* —See Appendix. 

t History of tbe Cfommonwealih, vol. iii., d. 332. 

) Jonrnali. S Vol iv-^p. 446. 11 Tlitarloe Papen, toI. ▼., p. 323. 
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system, called " the government of the Commonwealth." In 
a letter of the 20th of August, 1656, addressed by Henry 
Cromwell to Secretary Thurloe, and published in the Thurloe 
Papers, he says: " We are this day electing parliament men 
at Dublin. I hear my Lord Broghill, William Jephson, and 
Vin. Gookin, are chosen for Cork county and towns therein. 
I shall the next week go to Kilkenny to meet Sir John Rey- 
nolds, who is gone to Tipperary to secure his election. We 
are all, blessed be God, very quiet,"* 

The elections appear to have been general and regular 
throughout Ireland. In another letter, in the same volume, 
signed Henry Cooper, dated at Carrickfergus, August 22, 
1656, addressed to Henry Cromwell, the writer says : "This 
precinct proceeded yesterday to election for parliament men, 
and did choose myself, and Lieutenant-Colonel Trail, for the 
counties, and Mr. John Davies for the burroughs." And 
again, in the subsequent letter, dated the following day, he 
says : ** I have been wholly passive in the business ; and had 
not my friends, whom I esteem, overruled me, should not have 
suffered my name to have been mentioned." 

We learn from Ludlow, that Mr. O'Connell's predecessor 
for Cork county, " Colonel William Jephson, one of the mem- 
bers that served for Ireland, moved in the house, that Crom- 
well might be made king ; whereupon Cromwell, slapping 
him on the shoulder, said, " Get thee gone for a mad fellow 
as thou art."t Although Jephson was an Irish member, 
Cromwell afterwards sent him as ambassador to Denmark and 
Sweden, 

In the same volume of the Thurloe Papers is a letter from 
another of Mr. O'Connell's predecessors, Vincent Gookin, 
addressed " From my lodgings at Westminster, Nov. 22nd, 
1656, to the Lord Protector," in which he says, "My lord, 
the affairs of Ireland are, through God's blessing upon the 
cause of his people, now brought to that state and issue, that 
there remains no indisposition to as glorious a settlement as ever 
nation enjoyed, but what lies in (he minds of a Jew busy cholerick 
people^ xciio unjustly think themselves as Jit to build and settle, as 
they are to break and pull down. These, my Lord^ are the per- 
sons who only stand between the quiet and orderly persons of 
that nation and the settlement so much desired, who repine 
to see you, or indeed any else greater than themselves ; who 
ylory in their dissatisfactions^ and endeavour to make themselves 

* Thurloe Papers, vol. v., p. 323. f P. 246. 
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considerable by the meane which have been need to qmiei theuL*** 
We nro almost tempted to imagine that the writer had in his 
miiid*s eye " the present disturbers of the public peace," and 
the use made of the privileges conferred upon them by the 
Catholic Reliefand Municipal Reform bills. Secretary Thurloe, 
in a letter of the 1st of Decomber, 1657> addressed to Henry 
Cromwell, thus solicits the prompt attendance of the Irish 
members, as anxiously as ever Lord John Russell did by bis 
circulars : ** But, I beseech your Lordship, do not suffer oor 
friends of Ireland who are of the House of Commons to absent 
themselves." 

A general union of the three countries seems to hare been 
a favorite design with the mighty mind of Bacon* ** The 
position ' vie unitafortiar,"'%aid he, '' being one of the common 
notions of the mind, needeth not much to be induoed or illas- 
trated." " Elngland, Scotland, and Ireland, well unitedt" said 
he, addressing James I., " were such a trefoil as no oth^r prince 
weareth in bis crown." That the feelings of Bacon towards 
Ireland were most friendly, may be inferred from the following 
impressive passage : '' That this isknd (Ireland) being another 
Britain, is endowed with so many dowries of nature^ con- 
sidering the fruitfulness of the soil, the ports, the rivers, the 
£shin^s, the quarries, the woods, and other materials^ and 
especially the race and generation of men — valiant, hard, and 
actiye — as it is not easy, no, not upon the Continent, to find 
such confluence of commodities, if the hand vf man did join 
With the hand of nature.*' That his opinion was oj^Kwed to 
an imperfect union, is evident from the following passage: 
'' There hath been," said he, ^ put ia practice two sercral 
kinds of policy, in the uniting and joining togeth^ of states 
and kingdoms ; the one to retain the ancient form still severed, 
and only eoryoined in a sovereignty ; the other to superinduce 
a new form, agreeable and convenient to the ^tire estate. 
The former hath been tike more umaU but the latter is the more 
happy." 

In the second year of James I.,commissioners were appointed 
to treat and conclude a union between Scotland and EnglaiKi. 
The measure appears, however, to have been unpalatid)le to 
the English ; and the reasons assigned to the kmg, by iJ^ 
English Commons, a^inst it, are preserved in manuscript yet 
unpublished, in the British Museum. Some of them af^peiur 
almost as convincing, as many of Mr. O' Connellys reasons for 

* Thurloe Papers, toL t^ p. 646. 
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B.6peal. ** The contracted name of Brittayne," say they, 
*' must needs weare out our oldo name in tyme." — " The 
Iiarshness on ye popular conceit to lose their name, is riot 
lightly to be respected." — ** This union, in name, will give an 
dnimating to the country of Scotland to flock hither ; and 
though our nation be very fertile, will prove very dangerous ; 
for thereby we may find cause to say, Nonsvjffidt vohis et nobis J* 

We have before shown, that during the Commonwealth, the 
legislative union between the three countries was, in effect, 
complete. Although it was the policy of Charles II. to shun 
the example of that period, still we find that the subject of 
union was resumed by him ; and we learn from Heath, "that 
the act for the treaty of union passed both houses of parliament 
at Edinburgh, in 1670." In the same reign, the Council of 
Trade, in Ireland, by a i'eport dated the 25th of March, 1676, 
and which was said to liave been prepared by Sir William 
Petty, addressed to the Lord Lieutenant and Frivy Council, 
expressly recommended. " that endeavours should be used for 
the union of the kingdoms under one legislative power, pro- 
portionably, as was heretofore done in the case of Wales.'' 
Sir William Petty, who had such a dislike to absentees that 
he, by hiis will, directed that his daughter should marry an 
Irishman, in order that her fortune might remain in the 
<Jountry, remarks in hi^ " Political Anatomy of Ireland," " If 
both kingdoms were under one legislative power and parlia- 
ifient, the numbers whereof shall be proportionate to the 
powef a*id wealth of each nation, there would be no danger 
such a parliafnent should do any thing to the prejudice of the 
English interest in Ireland ; nor can the Irish ever complain, 
particularly when they shall be freely Sknd proportionably 
i^epi^esented in all legislatures." 

The disastrous reign of James II. prevented the comple- 
tion of this design. The last act of William III., almost 
dictated on his death-bed, was a message to the parliament 
of England, urging upon them the Scottish union. On 
the 1st of October, 1703, the Irish House of Lords, thus 
Addressed Queen Anne : — " As wo are fully sensible, that 
dur preservation is owing to our being united to the crown of 
England ; so we are convinced it would tend to our further 
flecurfty and happiness, to have a more comprehensive and 
entire union with that country." 

The eompletion of the union with Scotland was reserved 
for the era of the brilliant military achievements of Marl- 
borough. That measure was strongly opposed by the Scot- 
tish people. '^ All the Scotch," said Tindall, the historian. 
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*' who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite interest opposed 
every step that was made towards a union with great vche* 
mence ; for they saw that the union struck at the root of all 
their designs for a new revolution." The celebrated De Foe 
was employed as an agent to cfi^ect it ; and if we refer to his 
" History of the Union with Scotland" we are surprised at the 
popular violence with wliich it was resisted. *' From its own 
nature/' observes Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History, 
*' not more than from the gross prostitution with which a 
majority had sold themselves to the surrender of their own 
legislative e:^istence, it was long odious to both parties in 
Scotland.*'* 

The measure was sustained with great ability in the Scot- 
tish parliament by Mr. Scton, whose speech on the occasion 
contains these remarkable observations : — " France uras for- 
merly divided into twelve states, which are now incorporated 
into one kingdom of France. England was formerly divided 
into seven kingdoms,! which are incorporated into theone king- 
dom of England. Scotland itself was formerly divided into 
two kingdoms, which at present are incorporated into the 
one kingdom of Scotland." 

The consummation of that measure was one of the principal 
acts in the life of the great Lord Somers. His speech in the 
English House of Lords is not published in the report of tho 
debates of that period which has come down to us ; but the 
heads of it, in liis own hand-writing, were preserved from the 
fire in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. From a copy of those notes, the 
following extract is taken : — " I am," said he, " heartily 
desirous of making the Union entire and complete ; but it 
cannot be perfect while two political administrations subsist. 
The true argument for the Union was tho great danger to 
both kingdoms from a divided state. The advantage to Scot- 
land is, to have the same easy access to the Prince of England; 
to be under the immediate personal care of the Prince ; and 
not to owe their protection and countenanco to any sub- 
ordinate institution. I should think the true way to make the 
Union well relished in Scotland, is to let that country seo 
plainly that England means no other than fairly by them, and 
desires they should be in the same circumstances they are 
in themselves. In the union of Poland and Lithuania, by 
keeping up their distinct great offices of state, and their dis-^ 
tinct diets, though there be one general diet for their united 
country ; their former manners of division are continued^ and have 

• Vol. iii., p. 463. t Note 3 ^Appendix. 
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occasioned perpetual dissensions and distractions in that imper- 
fectly and unskilfully united country ; so that they are more 
unhappy than if they had still remained divided." Perhaps 
to the imperfect nature of that union may be traced " the 
bloodiest picture in the book of time" — the subsequent parti- 
tion and ultimate dismemberment of Poland ! 

It would appear by the following passage in an original 
letter preserved amongst the Southwell Papers in the British 
Museum, that opposition to the Scottish Union from Ireland 
was apprehended by the government, perhaps on the ground 
that she was not included in the measure. The letter is dated 
the 9th of November, 1706, and is signed by Sir Richard Cox 
the Chancellor, and Lord Cutts the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Lords Justices ; and is addressed to the Duke of Ormond, the 
Lord Lieutenant, who was then in England : " As to the 
representation," say they, " against the Union, we will do our 
utmost to discover whether there be any such thing designed 
from this side of the water, with all possible secrecy ; and if 
we find there is, we will do our endeavour to prevent it, and 
give your Grace an account thereof as there shall be occasion." 
This was evidently a state secret ; the rest of the letter is 
Written by a secretary, the above passage is added in the hand- 
writing of the Chancellor. 

No opposition subsequently appears ; on the contrary, the 
Irish House of Commons, on the 9th of July, 1707, addressed 
the Queen on the Scottish Union in the following words : 
"With our most hearty, sincere congratulations for the inward 
joy and satisfaction you are blessed with, and the glory you have 
acquired by accomplishing the union of your Majesty's king- 
doms of England and Scotland. This great and glorious work, 
which your ancestors, with their utmost endeavours, laboured 
to compass, lay above the reach and wisdom of former times, 
and seems reserved by Heaven for your Majesty's reign, as 
one great reward of exemplary piety and heroic virtue, singu- 
larly demonstrated in what you have resolutely undertaken 
and successfully carried on, to procure the general happiness 
and secure the liberty of Europe. The difficulty of the attempt 
required the greatest genius to surmount ; and we cannot but 
highly honor and admire the wisdom of wise councils, that have 
by it given a further security to the peace and safety of your 
Majesty's dominions." It would appear as if the Irish nation 
felt jealous of the peculiar favor conferred on Scotland ; for 
about this period several pamphlets were published in Ireland 
•urging a union between the three countries. There, therefore, 
seems little reason to doubt^ but that if the measure had been 
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than brought forward it would have been very acoeptaUe to th« 
Irish peo^e; and it may be matter for tho speculative inqiurer 
to consider, what would be the present condition of this country 
if the legislative union between England and Ireland had beea 
effected cotomporaneously with that of Scotland. We have 
the authority of Lord Clare in the Irish House of Lfords, ob 
the 13th of March, 1790, " That it was not till the jMroposi- 
tion to unite the legislatures of the two countries had proved 
abortire, that the groat code o{ the penal laws of IrplaAd was 
enacted." And as the British parliament never made or 
adopted against the English Catholics the persecuting law9 
which afflicted Ireland, it is more than probable that the im- 

Eerial legislature, had the union been then effected, would neyer 
ave disgraced itself or degraded Ireland, by such a code. 
Mr. Hallam further remarks, that " an attempt to dissolre 
the Scottish Upion by the United Parliament itself, was made 
in a very few years ; and not very decently supported by the 
Whigs, against the Queen's late laiaiatry." in referenee ip 
that attempt, we find the following importaiit letter of Lord 
Bolingbroko, in his published correspondence. It i^ dated at 
Whitehall, May the 29th, 1713, and is addressed to the P«ke 
of Shrewsbury,* afterwards Lord Lieutei^nt of Ireland: 
" The Scotch, both Lords and Commons, are in a high 
mutiny. ♦ ♦ ♦ Your Grace will wonder, when I tcll 
you, that they intend to move in our House on Mopday tP 
dissolve the Union. You may be sure, that all those wAosf 
spirits are naturaU?/ turbulent and rssthss — all tftose who have 
languished under expectation — and all those who hav^ tn^ 
personal resentment — will take the occasion to add to the cry^ 
and to puTsv£ their own views^ by iMerminglbig tltem in tlM 
cause. '^ * ^ It almost slipped me to tell your Grace that 
the first step which the Scotch made was to depute the Duke 
of Argyle and the Earls of Marr, Loekhart^ and Cockbqr09 
to the Q^ueen,, to tell her of the resolutions t/iey iffere cop^ ^ 
They had no reason to be much pleased with the Qi^en's receptioi$ 
of them, or with her answer to them, • • ♦ A ^1 <rf the 
House is ordered below stairsi ; and above^ we shaU^ I bdifive^ 
ground on their motio7i^ a bill to make it high treason by wy avert 
act, to attempt the dissolution of the Union, J{f after tkis^ ^ 
go on to show them all reasonable iudulgeif^e^ ar^d at the sanfif 
time to 8h(jw to them and all mankindi a firmiess nf res^ut^ 
and a steadiness of conduct, good will have com^ tfut nfevU, 9pd 
we shall reap some benefit from the ' contre-teW'"' Thesis em? 
phatio observations are pjecotiarly appropr^ybe to ^w %m^ 

^ Nafta, App^duK« 
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They prove, that although the high Scottish aristoci^acy joined 
tho people as repealers, and sought to interest the Queen in 
their grievances, her answer to them was not more encoaraging 
than the determined and dignified rebuke Mr. O'Conneli has 
recently received from the lips of her Majesty from the 
throne I 

To the high authority of Bolingbroke, that there are matters 
of state the discussion of which ought not to be permitted 
and may be constitutionally checked, we may add that of 
Mr. O'Conneli. In his speech on the Reform Bill, March 8th, 
1 83 1 , he said : — *^ I want to know, also, whether gentlemen have 
any right in this House, to question the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of England ? A question of dethroning the 
King wo would not hear, and a question respecting the privi- 
leges of the House of Peers we would not permit I" Surelr, 
if ever there was a measure to which this doctrine peculiarly 
applies it is the treaty of union. It is no common statute, 
passed by one distinct legislature, capable of being reviewed 
and repealed by its authors. It was the act of the legislatures 
of twOf it may be almost said, of three different nations, declar- 
ing upon the face of it its own indissolubility, being emphatic 
cally * for ever/ affirmed as such, by the reformed parliament 
of 1834, and by repeated declarations of both houses of par- 
liament since; and above all, by successive expressions of 
unalterable determination on the part of the crown to preserve 
it inviolate I V 

The motion for repealing the Scottish Union was, however, 
brought forward in the House of Lords ; and so absurd were 
the speculations of men, that the Duke of Argyle declared in 
the debate, " That if the Union were not dissolved, he did not 
expect long to have either property left in Scotland or liberty 
in England." The gallant and heroic Lord Peterborough 
observed, *' That he could not tell how there could be a more 
solemn contract than it was, unless they expected that it 
should have come down from heaven like the ten command- 
ments ;" and he thus also indulged his lively fancy : '* Though 
sometimes," said he, '* there happened a difference between 
man and wife, yet it did not presently break the marriage ; so 
in like manner, though England, who in this national marriage 
must be supposed to be the husband, might in some instances 
be unkind to the lady, yet she ought not presently to sue for 
a divorce ; the rather because she had very much mended her 
fortune by this match." 

Shortly after the failure of this attempt, the first Pretender 
deluded the unfortunate people of Scotland, by promising 
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them a dissolution of the Union. His proclamation, dated the 
25th of October, 1715, will furnish an admirable speech for 
another pretender, for the opening of the first session of the 
parliament, of real Irish manufacture : " Wo are come," said 
he, " to relieve our subjects of Scotland from the hardships 
they groan under, on account of the late unhappy union, and 
to restore the kingdom to its ancient, free, and independent 
state. * ♦ * We hope for better things ; we hope to see 
our just Tights y and those of the church and people oj Scotland 
once more settled in a free, independent Scotch parlinmentt on 
their ancient foundation^ To such a parliament, which we will 
immediately call, shall we entirely refer both our own and their 
interests." Scotland long felt the disastrous effects which the 
Bobellion of 1715, excited by these delusive hopes, entailed 
upon her, in the ruin of some of her most ancient families, and 
in the sacrifice of many of her most gallant sons. 

An able Scottish writer, in a pamphlet entitled " Reasons 
for improving tho Fisheries of Scotland," published in 1727, 
complains, that ''since the Union we have followed too much 
the example of our wealthy neighbours of England, in increas* 
ing our expense both in apparel and way of living." And he 
remarks, '' that the enmity that subsisted between England and 
Scotland whilst the nations remained in a state of indepen* 
dency to each other, hath since left behind it groundless fears 
and jealousies which very much obstruct the interest of the 
United Kingdom, and have hitherto disappointed several of 
the great and good ends proposed by the Union. * ♦ ♦ 
Our longing eyes are fixed upon the parliament for relief. 
* * * It is obvious, that instead of being of use to England, 
as we now are situated, wo must soon become a burthen upon 
her, and must daily become more so as our affairs grow worse." 

Referring to the Scottish Union, Mr. 0*Connell observes,* 
" Let me read for you the sentiments of Lord Grey, then 
Mr. Charles Grey, who, in the year 1799, expressed himself 
in the following terms : — ' In truth,' said that nobleman, 'for 
a period of more than forty years after the Scotch union, 
Scotland exhibited no proofs of increased industry and rising 
wealth.' And again, ' Till after 1748, there was no sensible 
advance of the commerce of Scotland.'" It should, however, 
be remembered, that during that period Scotland was desolated 
by two rebellions. That of 1715 was excited by deceptive 
promises of repealing the Union; that of 1745 by the court 
of France, ambitious of humbling the power of England. The 
attempt of Charles Stuart, the second Pretender, in that year, 

« Dublin Corporation DisciMffionf pp. 28, 29. 
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was intended as a diversion to favor the successes of Marshal 
Saxe in Flanders, where, about that period, he gained the battle 
of Fontenoy ; the. only victory which even the galleries of 
Versailles, dedicated to all the glories of France, can exhibit 
as a triumph over Britain. 

The ninth article of the Act of Union provides, " That 
-whensoever the sum of £1,997,763 8s. A^d. shall be enacted 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, to be raised in that part 
of the United Kingdom now called England, on land and other 
things usually charged in Acts of Parliament there, for grant- 
ing aid to tho Crown by a land-tax, that part of the United 
Kingdom called Scotland shall bo charged with a further sum 
of £48,000, as the quota of Scotland, and so proportionally for 
any greater or lesser sum raised in England." According to 
this scale, the relative proportions of the two countries at the 
time of the Union, in 1707, was about 42 to 1. Mr. O'ConneU's 
*' incontrovertible authority," Mr. Pitt, in bringing forward 
the income tax on the 3d of December, 1 798, ninety-one years 
after, mado the following statement : — **" Having stated those 
sources of income in England, he should next turn his attention 
to Scotland, the income from which he should consider as equal 
to one-eighth of the sum to be derived from the same sources 
here. Ho should, therefore, only set down five millions for 
Scotland, though, in his estimation of the growing prosperity 
of that country, too small a sum."* According to this, Scot- 
land and England then stood to each other m the relative 
Eroportion of one to eight, an advance unprecedented in the 
istory of any country, and which must have taken place in 
the fifty years succeeding 1748. 

There being no distinct returns of the separate net revenues 
of both countries brought down to the present day, there is no 
certain means of ascertaining the exact relative ratio between 
them. It appears, however, by a return made to Parliament 
in the last session, that the advertisement duty paid by England 
and Wales, for the last year, was £98,252 6s. 6d. ; that paid 
by Scotland was £12,595 12«., rather more than the propor- 
tion of one to eight of the duty paid by all South Britain, includ- 
ing London. The entire duty paid in the provincial parts of 
England and Wales was £50,072 16*. 6d., very little exceeding 
that paid in London alone, which was £48,179 10^. The 
gross sum paid in Scotland was, therefore, more than one-fourth 
of either amount; and London being the common capital 
seat of government, it is more than probable that many 

* PfffHam^tttary Debate! . 
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ScottUh adTertiiements are included in the London retom. 
The duty bein^ the same in both countriesy this appears aa 
unerring test of the trading and pecuniary condition of Soot- 
land, and not only fully beurs out the position of Mr. Pitt, but 
proves the progressive advance of that country. 

It cannot be denied, that the vast, although tardy improTO- 
ment of Scotland, resulting from hor union with Great Britain, 
coupled with the conduct and constitution of the Irish parlia- 
ment, folly justified the minister in attempting, by a union 
with Irelwd, the perfect consolidation of me empire. How 
closely do the circumstances of both countries resemble each 
other. For upwards of forty years after the Scottish union, 
her people, restless and discontented, were excited by agita- 
tion, and involved in insurrection ; depresaon in agricoltore 
and commerce were the natural results. The people were 
persuaded and induced to attribute all the evils oftho country 
to the Union, and to their subordinate position under the 
British Crown. After the disasters of 1 745, the good sense ct 
the Scottish nation saw the folly and futility of such a course, 
and they thenceforward devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of the arts ofpeace, and the improvement of their cold and 
sterile soil. To the tranquillity which she has since enjoyed, 
is attributable her present and rising proi^rity ; and where 
is a North Briton to be now found, who is not ready to sustain 
that union, which was at one time made to appear so odious 
in the eyes of his nation ? The union with Scotland was not 
in some respects^ so complete as that with Ireland. Scotland 
still retains her own laws, which have never been assimilated 
to those of EneUnd, whilst those of Ireland are identical. 
The diversity of religion between the natives of Northern 
and Southern Britain, is far greater than that which in reality 
exists between the Church ot England and the Church of the 
vast majority of the Irish people. Since the Union, Ireland 
has been kept in a state of constant fever. May we hope 
that the crisis is approaching, and that the present delusion 
may be dissipated, by the returning reason of her people ; that 
we may date our future advance in happiness and prosperity 
from a peaceful era, rather than from such a frightful epoch as 
the Rebellion of '45. 

Molyneaux, the firmest assertor of the rights of Ireland, 
thus details a conference which he had with the celebrated 
Montesquieu : — ** In the course of our conversation, Irdand 
and its interests have often been the topic ; and upon these 
occasions I always found Montesquieu an advocate for a 
union between tnat country and England." " Were I an 
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Irlshmafi,** said he, '* I should certainly wbh for it, and as a 
general lover of liberty I certainly desire it, and for this plain 
reason, that an inferior country connected with one much 
her superior in force, cannot be certain of the permanent 
enjoyment of constitutional freedom, unless she has, by her 
represcntatiyes, a proportionid share in the legislature of the 
superior kingdom." 

A popular error very generally prevails, that the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, was quite a sudden thought; 
and an idea has been industrioudy encouraged, that the xle- 
bellion was fomented as a pretext for suggesting the measure. 
Nothing can be conceived more fallacious. In addition to the 
preceding authorities, whieh show that the notion of a union 
prevailed, long before the exigencies of the country imperiously 
required Us completion, Bishop Berkeley, whose Queries 
were published in 1735, evidently alluded to the subject. 
Some of his queries even now deserve replies i-^" Whether, 
in every instance by which wo prejudice England, we do not 
in a great degree prejudice ourselves ?" Again : — " Whether 
England doth not really love us, and wish well of us, as bone 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh ; and whether it be not our 
part, to cultivate this love and affection all manner of ways," 
And again ; — ^' Whether it be not the true interest of both 
nations to become one people; and whether either be sufficiently 
apprised of this ?** Mr. Burke, in his letter to Sir Hercules 
Langrishe, remarks — *' that he had heard a discussion coui- 
ceruing a union amongst all sorts of people, ever since ho 
remembered any thing/' 

It is well known, that towards the middle of the last century, 
it was a favorite project with the great Lord Chatham to em- 
brace Ireland and the American States in one general legislative 
union ; and wo have tlie high authority of Franklin that such 
a measure would have been grateful to the American colonists. 
In a letter to Qovernor Hutchinson, datod at Boston, Dec. 
22nd, 1754, Franklin observes,-^^" Since the conversation your 
Excellency was pleased to honor me with, en the subject of 
uniting the colonies more intimately with Great Britain, by 
allowing them representatives in parliament, I have further 
considered that matter, and am of opinion that such a union 
would be very accept^le to the colonies provided they had a 
reasonable number of representatives allowed them, and that 
all the old Acts of Parliament restraining the trade and 
cramping the manufactures of the colonies be repealed. It is 
not tnat I imagine so many representatives will be allowed the 
odicmes as to have any great weight by thehr number^ but I 
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think there might be Buflicient to occasion those laws to be 
better and more impartially considered, and perhaps to oyer- 
come petty and particular interests. I should hope, that by 
such a union the people of Great Britain and the people of 
the colonies would learn to consider themselves as not belong- 
ing to different communities with different interests, but to 
one community with one interest ; which, I imagine, would 
contribute to strengthen the whole, and greatly lessen the 
danger of future separation. • * « Water, so far from 
being an obstacle, is a means of facilitating such assemblies 
from distant countries; a Toyage of 3,000 miles by sea is 
more easily performed than a journey of 1,000 by land." 

Although theso observations were written long before it 
could have been imagined how closely steam would have con- 
nected the New World with the Old, still, how apparent in 
them are the plain common sense, quiet moderation, and sound 
judgment which distinguished every act and production of 
that great benefactor of the human race. To tho political 
discrimination of Franklin, are we also indebted for the follow- 
ing memorable expression, now so generally adopted: — 
*^Breahmg the present union between Great Britain and 
Scotland would be dismemberinff the empire, 

Franklin, again, in a subsequent letter, dated at London, the 
6th of January, 1 766, remarks : — ** I am of opinion, that the 
measure of a union with the colonies is a wise one ; but I 
doubt it will hardly be thought so here till it is too late to 
attempt it. The time has been, when the colonies would have 
esteemed it a great -advantage, as well as honor, to be permit- 
ted to send members to parliament, and would have asked for 
that privilege, if they could havo had the least hopes of 
obtaining it. * * * If such a union were now established, 
which, methinks, it highly imports this country to establish, it 
would probably subsist as long as Britain shall continue a 
nation." In a subsequent letter to Lord Kaimes, dated at 
London, the 1 1th of April, 1767, he observes : — " I am fully 
persuaded with you, that a consolidating union, by a fair and 
equal representation of all parts of this empire in parliament, 
is the only firm basis on which its political grandeur and 
prosperity can be founded." 

So intent was Franklin upon the object, that he came to 
Ireland with the view of forwarding it ; and in a letter, dated 
at London, 13th of January, 1772, he thus alludes to his 
visit :-^'' Before leaving, I must mention, that being desirous 
of seeing the principal patriots there^ I stayed till the opening 
of parliiunent; I found them disposed to be friends of America, 
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in which I endearoured to confirm them, with the expectation 
that our growing weight might in time be thrown into their 
scale ; and by joining our interest with theirs, a more equitable 
treatment from this nation might be obtained for them as well 
as for us." In a subsequent letter, dated the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1773, we find the following passage: — ** It is said there 
is now a project on foot to form a union with Ireland, and 
that Lord Harcourt* is to propose it at the next meeting of the 
Irish parliament. ♦ ♦ ♦ The eastern side of Ireland is 
averse to it, supposing that when Dublin is no longer the seat of 
their government, it will decline, the harbour being but indif- 
ferent, and that the western and southern parts will rise and 
flourish on its ruins, being good in themselves, and much better 
situated for commerce. I^'or these same reasons, the western 
and southern people are inclined to the measure, and it is 
thought it may be carried. But these are difficult affairs, and 
usually take longer time than the projectors imagine. Mr, 
Crowley, theauthor of several proposals for uniting the colonics 
with the mother country, and who runs about much among the 
ministers, tells me the union with Ireland is only the first step to 
a general union." Mr. Jared Sparks; the editor of the last and 
most complete edition of Franklin's works, printed at Boston 
in 1840, has published a manuscript plan, found amongst 
Franklin's papers, not, however, in his hand writing, by which 
it was proposed that the American colonies were to contribute 
fifty members, and Ireland fifty more, to the general legis- 
lature of the empire. America was, however, too distant and 
too vast, for tho completion of the great design of a general 
union, and separation was the consequence. In the language 
of Franklin, — " The transfer of the European part of the 
family is so vast, and our growth so swift;" "no conduct of 
our parent, whether wise or imprudent — no possible temper 
of hers, whether kind or cross-grained, could prevent it: there 
is no contending with omnipotence." 

The above opinions, favorable to Union, coming from the. 
benevolent and philosophic mind of that man, who may be 
emphatically designated the father of American independence, 
furnish ground for serious reflection to the present pigmy race 
of anti-unionists; who, in weighing them well, ought to consider 
the geographical position which the Almighty has a;ssign^d to. 
Ireland, and for ever ! 

While Mr. O'Connell proclaims to the people, " that Nova 
Scotia has a local parliament, Newfoundland, Jamaica, and 

* Then Lord Lieu tenant. 
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oeveral of the West India Islands, hare their local parliaments;*^ 
be also concedes, as was the fact, *^ that the thirteen states of 
America had each a local parliament/'* Notwithstanding this, 
it was their hishost ambition to be, as Ireland now is, in the 
words of Flood, ** embosomed in the bod j of tlio state." 

" We are near to England," said Flood, in 1784 — " I hear 
my conntrymen lament, and often have I lamented it myself; 
y^ indulge me, my countrymen, while I explain my paradot. 
On that proximity does the weal of Ireland depend. It is a 
perpetual guarantee against the oppression of any self-created 
protector ; it is perpetaal, because it depends not on the policy 
or caprice of kings or of nations. It is fixed in the nature of 
things." 

Since the days of Franklin and of Flood, and in the hour 
of her peril, the winds were styled ^* the ancient and unsubst* 
dised affies of England ;" but she is now independent of their 
alliance. ** Man," it was said, " could not remove the barriers 
of t^ creation." Steam has done it. Since the Union was 
ordained, Providence, with an apparent design to its consum- 
mation, has blessed these islands with that almost miraculous 
endowments. St«am connects ike two countries, as it were by 
floating bridges, and, disregarding space, almost annihilates 
the distinctions which were stamped upon them by the hand 
of nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Our illustrious countryman, Edmund Burke, not only the 
greatest man Ireland, but his age produced, whose mind was 
the condensation of al! philosophical, |)olitical, and prophetic 
wisdom, thus expressed himself : f ' I think, indeed, that Great 
Britain would be ruined by the separation of Ireland ; but, as 
tliere are degrees even in ruin, it would fall the most heavily 
on Ireland. By such a separation, Ireland would be ihe most 
completely undone country in the world : the most wretched, 
the most distracted, the most desolate part of the habitable 
globe^ Little do many people in Irektnd conceive how much 

* Dublin Corporalios DiMmsiion, p. 21. 
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of its prosperity has been owing to, and still depends upon, its 
intimate connection with this country." 

** I never/' said Curran, speaking on illegal attachments, 
in the Irish House of Commons, *' more strongly felt the 
necessity, of a perfect union witli Britain — of standing or fall- 
ing with her in fortune, or constitution. She was the parent, 
the archetype of Irish liberty, which she has preserted 
inviolate in all its great points ; while amongst us it has been 
violated and debased." *' If," said he, on another occasion, 
*' you wish to be really united with Great Britain, teach her 
to respect you ; and do so, by showing that you are capable 
of raising yourselves to a proud equality with her, in the 
exerrise of social duties and civil virtues." 

Junius has been pressed into the service by the anti- 
unionists, as an authority against it. As it seems now gene- 
rally believed that Lord George Sackville,* who was designated 
by Lord Chatham ^^ as a most extraordinary mim," was the 
author of these celebrated letters, we are justified in appealing 
from the secret sneer of the anonymous partisan, to the avowed 
declarations of the deliberate statesman. The following were 
his observations, in the debate on the Irish Commercial Pro- 
positions, in the British House of Lords, on the 18th of July, 
1785: ''He thought it required no great foresight, to predict 
the consequences whidn they (the propositions) must produce. 
^ ^ ^ Should this system finally be adopted, many of their 
Lordships, he made no doubt, would live to curse the day 
that gave it birth. He saw in its a^ect incurable jealousies, 
and endless discord. • « « And should a rupture hap- 
pen between the two nations, though he easily could foresee 
which would prevail, the end would prove fatal to both." 
And again : '^ Was an equal representation in the House of 
Commons the only obstacle which Ireland would have to a 
union witJi Great Britain. % * * Indeed, he saw noithing 
impracticable in the proposition. Was it not fcHr the interest 
of both, to draw the connection as dose as possible ? Was 
not Ireland sensible of the benefits she derived from the 
patronage and as^stance of England ? Had she not im- 
proved to a very considerable height of prosperity, under 
ner fostering care. Would France or Spain do for her 
what we had done? Could she expect independence, free 
trade, civil liberty, or religious toleration^ under them ? But 
sH these dhe enjoyed from us; we protected her in tlie 
eajoymeat of them I * « « Bui where two nations 
were one only on conun^rcial principles, he knew not by 

* S«0 Cbambcn' Joiunal, Nb. e06, for fhs Qth of ScfU., W43. 
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what means they could agree or harmonise with each other. 
But whore all their dependence was placed in one and the same 
legislature, every source of jealousy, suspicion, or distrust, 
was at an end. He looked forward to this great, interesting, 
and desperate event with anxiety ; and should be happy to 
see commissioners appointed by His Majesty to negociate and 
adjust this important object, to the satisfaction and for the 
infinite good of all parties concerned. It was not probable it 
would take place in his time ; but he hoped the time when it 
would was not very far distant ; and, happen when it might, 
it would ensure to both countries, the most inestimable and 
permanent advantatres. * * * ^nd ^cre there no other 
noble Lord in the House who would undertake the business, 
if these resolutions could now bo withdrawn, old as he was, 
he would himself move for an address to His Majesty, 
that steps might be taken for accomplishing that union, on 
which the prosperity both of England and the empire so 
much depended."* 

We now proceed to two eminent Scottish authorities, who, 
conscious of the advantages which their country had derived 
from the Union, recommended a similar measure for Ireland. 
Lord Hailes, a distinguished judge, in his Memoirs, published 
in 1776, reasons thus: ''If," said he, ''under separate and 
independent legislatures peace shall long continue between 
Ireland and England, it will be the only instance of the kind 
since the beginnmg of the world." And after pointing out 
the then existing evils, he adds, '* There is one, and but one 
engine, to break the force of these circumstances, an incor* 
porated union, by which I repeat, that I mean a union of 
parliament, taxes, and trade. When that is obtained, then all 
the fears — such as those of the Scotch at the time of their 
union, and of the ablest of them all, Mr. Fletcher of Saltown, 
that their 45 members would beiout-voted by above 450, on 
all questions which related to the interest of Scotland — ^will 
be found as vain in Ireland as they have proved to be in 
Scotland." 

" By a union with Great Britain," said the celebrated 
Adam Smith in his "Wealth of Nations," " Ireland would gain, 
besides the freedom of trade, other advantages much more 
important, and which would much more than compensate any 
increase of taxes which might accompany that union. By the 
union with England, the middling and inferior ranks of people 
in Scotland gained a complete deliverance from the power of 
an aristocracy which had always before oppressed them. By 

* Hvjasard'M Parliamentary Hintorj, vol. zzt. p. 87S. 
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a union with Great Britain, the greater part of the people of 
all ranks in Ireland, would gain an equally complete deliver- 
ance from a much more oppressive aristocracy — an aristocracy 
not formed like that of Scotland, in the natural and respecta- 
ble distinctions of birth and fortune, but in the most odious 
of all distinctions, those of religious and political prejudice — 
distinctions which, more than any other, made both the insolence 
of the oppressor, and indignation of the oppressed ; and which 
commonly render the inhabitants of the same country more 
hostile to one another than those of different countries are. 
Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabitants of Ire- 
land are not likely, for many ages, to consider themselves as 
one people."* No observations ever displayed more prophetic 
sagacity. The power of the Irish landed aristocracy declined 
from the date of the Union ; it yielded to popular impulse on 
many occasions ; it reeled under the blows it received at the 
Waterford, Louth, and Clare elections, and finally capitulated 
on the passing of the Reform Bill. 

" The democratic principle," said Grattan, " was getting on 
and on like a mist at the heels of his countrymen, small at first 
and lowly, but soon ascending to the hills and overcasting the 
hemisphere." The storm which burst in the Rebellion had 
been long gathering ; as the clouds cleared away, the Union 
appeared in the horizon. The scene is sketched with such effect 
by a master hand, that its insertion here may be excused.f 
** In 1798 the conflagration was general ; war on every side — 
in Ulster, of politics ; elsewhere, of bigotry. The Dissenter 
fought ; the Catholic massacred ; the Loyalist cut down both. 
* ♦ ♦ The details of this rebellion, realising all we read of 
1641, I bequeath to the bigotry of both parties. Its objects 
are interesting to the enlightened, — ^that of the Dissenter, a 
republic ; that of the Catholic, ascendancy ; of both, con- 
nexion with France, separation from England. Its results, too, 
are important ; union with England, separation from France, 
and both it would seem eternal. * ♦ ♦ The aversion to the 
Union was almost unanimous, and twice victorious ; but the 
minister was undaunted. Intelligent and intrepid, he saw that 
this vital measure once proposed must be carried or the country 
lost ; on the object he was fixed, and of the means not scru- 
pulous, — deceit of the good, intimidation of the weak, exasper- 
ation of parties, and a wido corruption. Nor did his opponents, 
while denouncing, decline to imitate his practices. Both parties 
let us own, addressed themselves to the best passions of 

* Vol. 2, page 286. f Past and Present State of Ireland 
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mankind and to the worst, but with different success. The 
honest preferred England to France ; the base, possession to 
expectancy, and the Act of Union was passed, strange to say, 
without bloodshed. ♦ * ♦ The victory was without triumph 
and the defeat without dejection." 

It is undeniable, that at the time the Union was effected, 
there was no choice between French dominion and British 
eonnexion. If we had not accepted the only alternatiye, and 
that alternative was union, Ireland would have been for years 
the battle field of civil as well as general war. The colossal 
power of republican or imperial France, allied to intestine 
disaffection, might, for a while, have crushed the combined 
efforts of native loyalty and British arms ; but hosts of foreign 
mercenaries would have crowded to the rescue. The star of 
England would, in the end, have risen ascendaat; but it would 
have risen in crimson horror. Those of the present and rising 
generations, as they read the details of those wars which, in 
our times, have devastated the fertile plains of Italy and 
Germany, ought to be grateful to the omniscient disposer of 
events, that the Union should have resulted in the incalculable 
good of rescuing our native land from the horrors of ^milar 
desolation. 

Mr. O'Gonnell has lately raked from the ashes the obsolete 
question of the competency of both legislatures to coalesce. 
The objection was raised upon the discussion, and settled by 
the decision on the Scottish Union. It was revived, as a despe- 
rate argument, in the Irish Parliament, only to be triumphantly 
refuted ; its assertors even borrowed the phraseology of the 
Scotch, and afterwards abandoned the ground in despair. He 
is now endeavouring to mend *' the broken tools," which even 
the frantic orators of '99 cast away as useless. " That doc- 
trine," said Mr., afterwards Sir William 0. Smith, " would 
shake the fabric of our rights and liberties to its foundation, 
would go to cancel the title-deed of 1706, by which His Majesty 
holds his Scottish Crown ; would question the legitimacy of 
that mixed assembly which was formed by the coalition oi ike 
Scotch and English legislatures, and impeach the force of 
every statute which has been enacted since their junction, and 
would confound and violate the very elements of our constitu- 
tion, by transferring the supreme authority from the parlia- 
ment to the people.'* 

" Union," said Lord Avonmore, " is only a law common to 
two states ; and to say that the parliaments of both are 
incompetent to frame such a law, is to say that they are 
incompetent to answer the ends of their institution. A dis- 
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tinction is to be made between the physical and moral power 
of parliament. They can do any act ; but there are certain 
acts which the^ ought not to do ; and, therefore, every ques- 
tion of competence resolves itself ultimately into a question of 
expediency. And, surely, it will not be argued, that though 
Great Britain and Ireland should stand on the precipice of 
destruction — that though their distinctness must be productive 
of misery in the extreme, and union be ever so necessary to 
their happiness — ^that they must continue distinct from want 
of power to nnite ; in other words, that although the measure 
should be ever so expedient, the parliaments of both countries 
are yet incompetent to enact it. It is a wretched argument, 
and such as no man in his senses can contend for." " The bare 
idea of a state," says Judge Blackstone, ** without a power 
somewhere vested to alter every part of its laws," and it is 
the laws of every country which make its constitution, ** is the 
height of political absur(fity." 

The Union was strongly resisted by the manufacturers of 
England ; they petitioned, in crowds, against it, and were 
heard by counsel, at the bar of the British parliament, opposing 
a measure which they imagined was fraught with destruction 
to their interests. The late Sir Robert Peel, father of the 
present Premier, on the Ist of May, 1799, declared in the 
British House of Commons, " that this country [England] 
aware, that the low price of labour in Ireland was favorable 
to the exertions of industry, was apprehensive, ^that by the 
introduction of machinery to assist that industry, Ireland 
would outvie us in our own manufactures." 

The excellent Lord Fitzwilliam, whose removal from the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, in 1795, created such dismay, 
declared in the British House of Lords, in 1799, " that after 
the Union should pass, manufacturers in Ireland would have 
great and material advantages over the manufacturers of 
Great Britain. Here the manufacturers would have to carry 
on their manufactures under a weight of enormous taxes. In 
Ireland the taxes were by no means so great ; the engage- 
ments, therefore, under which the two countries stood, would 
be extremely different indeed." Such were the anticipations 
of the wisest and best of men ; and such, perhaps, would have 
been, to some extent, the result ; were it not, for the restless 
character, the tendency to become politicians, and the secret 
combinations of our operatives, to which Doctor Doyle justly 
attributes the decline of; at least, some branches of our trade 
and manufactures. 
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Mr. O'Connell is in the constant habit of variegating hi» 
harangues with passages from the speeches of some of the 
loudest declaimers in the Irish parliament, against the Union. 
It should be remembered, that the authorities he quotes were 
almost invariably practising barristers, all of whom found the 
House of Commons a convenient rostrum for display. In 
those days, speech-making was a more certain and speedy 
passport to professional advancement than legal lore. Violent 
opposition from the bar had been anticipated. Mr. Cooke, 
then Under-Secretary, in his able pamphlet, " Arguments for 
and against the Union," thus refers to the topic : " The chief 
opposition to the measure must be expected from the bar, 
who are supposed to be more personally interested against it 
than any class in society . * * * Lawyers in Ireland extend 
their circle to poUtics, and are very numerous in parliament, 
and extremely active in the business of it. * * * Were 
a legislative union to take place, Irish lawyers would be 
deprived of the parliamentary market for their abilities and 
ambition ; they could not attend the British parliament with- 
out renouncing their business— they would be enth-ely confined 
to professional pursuits ; and mere pohtical emolument and 
situation would be taken from their grasp. But the very rear- 
sons which make the bar oppose a union, are arguments for it." 

Many of the opponents of the Union were influenced by 
their bigoted aversion to the Catholics, and by an apprehen- 
sion that the measure would be followed by the relief of that 
great body of the people. They were alarmed at the inference 
to be drawn from the declaration of the minister, Mr. Pitt, 
" That no man can say, in the present state of things, and 
while Ireland remains a separate kingdom, full concessions 
could be made to the Catholics, without endangering the state 
and shaking the constitution of Ireland to its centre." In 
relying, therefore, upon the intolerant opponents of the 
Catholics, as authorities against the Union, Mr. O'Connell 
belies the benefits which he contemplated as likely to arise 
from the achievement to which his name will alone owe its 
immortality. 

The friends of the Catholics also made opposition to the 
Union a ground for asserting their rights. " So long," said 
Sheridan, who, in the British parliament, was the leading 
champion of opposition to the Union, and stood boldly in the 
breach, " as religious disqualification is left ' to lie, like lees, at 
the bottom of men's hearts,' in vain doth the voice of parlia- 
ment pronounce the word * Union' to the two islands. A feel- 
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ing, deep as the sea that breaks between them, answefs back 
sullenly, ' Separation.' " Mr. Grattan objected — " It is no 
identification of the people, for it excludes the Catholics." 

It is idle to recur to the many and tedious years during 
which, in the words of Father O'Leary, " the Catholics of 
Ireland, like balls in a tennis court, struck with the rackets of 
both parties, were thrown over the walls of the constitution.*' 
Let us rather turn with pleasure to the address of Mr. 
O'Connell to the people of Tipperary, in 1829, the year in 
which the Catholic Relief Bill passed, pointing out to them 
all the blessings which were to flow from that great measure : 
" A parental government now held out to us," said he, " will 
compensate for centuries of misrule. We will plant in our 
native land the constitutional tree of liberty. That noble tree 
will prosper and flourish in our green and fertile country. It 
will extend its protecting branches over all this lovely island. 
Beneath its sweet and sacred shade, the universal people of 
Ireland, Catholics and Protestants and Presbyterians, and 
Dissenters of every class, will sit in peace and unison and 
tranquillity. Commerce and trade will flourish ; industry will 
be rewarded ; and the people, contented and happy, will see 
old Ireland as she ought to be," &c. Thus under the paternal 
government of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
and before Mr. O'Connell had iufused into the minds of the 
people the dream of becoming what he calls a " Nation," were 
all the blessings to be realised from Emancipation, which he 
now promises them from Repeal ! 

" The friends of that measure [the Union] had," in the 
language of that ** incontrovertible authority," Mr. Pitt, " to 
stand against the threats of popular violence — against the 
enemies of the government, under the lead of Protestants — 
against the violent and inflamed spirit, and fierce attacks of 
the Irish Catholics — ^and, against the aggregate of all evils, 
the spirit of all mischief, the implacable opposition, and deter- 
mined hostihty of furious Jacobinism. They had to meet 
the inflamed passions of disappointed ambition, which, under 
the name and pretext of superior patriotism, under colour of 
jealousy for others* freedom, under affected tenderness for 
landed interests, and affected care for commercial welfare, 
would reduce the state to ruin, because they were not its rulers. 
Notwithstanding all this opposition, the parties engaged in it 
have not been able to prove anything, but that their fury was 
ungovernable, their predictions chimerical^ and their hopes delu^^ 
sive, * * ♦ It was enough to make them hate the Union, 
that it had a tendency to preserve order, because any thing like 
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order was'an extinction of their hopes I"* The application of 
this characteristic passage to those now engaged in the vain and 
noisy clamour for its repeal, is left to the reflection of thinking 
minds — to the returning reason of those who have been 
deluded and misled. Let those who may be disposed to peril 
their libwties or their lives upon Mr. O'Connell's assurance 
*' as a constitutional lawyer, that the Act of Union is void" — 
" is a nullity," ponder well upon the following emphatic enact- 
ment : — ^' That it be the first article of the Union of the 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, that the said king« 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland shall, upon the 1st day of 
January, which shall be in the year of our Lord 1801, and 
far ever after^ be united into one kingdom, by the name of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland." This 
became law in the British parliament on the 2nd day of July, 
and in the Irish parliament, on the 1st* of August, 1800, 

That the frame of the constitution, as regulated by the Act 
of Union, was the most perfect which the wisdom of man 
could devise, appears unquestionable. Centralisation is the 
essence of modern civilisation. The eloquent but unfortunate 
Duke of Rochefaucault, in his beautiful eulogy on Franklin^ 
remarks : — '^ The usual progress of the human mind leads 
from the complex to the simple. Observe the works of the 
first mechanics, loaded with numerous pieces^ some of which 
embarrass, and others diminish their effect. It has been the 
same with legislators, both speculative and practical. Struck 
with an abuse, they have endeavoured to correct it, by insti- 
tutions that have been productive of still greater abuses. In 
political economy, the unity of the legislative body is the 
maximum of simplicity. France will not relapse into a more 
complex system." ^ 

France contains within, its present boundaries an area of 
204,000 English square miles ; Great Britain contains about 
87,000 ; and Ireland, according to the highest estimate, that 
of Wakefield, adopted by Mr. O'Connell, 32,201 square miles j 
making together, 119,201 square miles, being a proportion of 
more than five to three in favor of France, whose capital ia 
the heart of her governmjeat, and the seat of her united legis- 
lature. Although tho departments of that kingdom are in 
many instances twice as distant, and ten times as difficult of 
communication, as the different portions of the British Isles, 
France, undisturbed by factions, and allowed to cultivate the 
arts of peace, is rising quietly, but rapidly, in the scale of 
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national prosperity ; neither under republican, imperial, or 
royal dominion, has France ever dreamed of restoring the 
ancient regime of her twelve proyincial parliaments I 

Mr. O' Connellys plan of improving the constitution by 
the introduction of the federal system, — ^indeed he has now 
descended to a Grand Jury parliament, — ^is palpably absurd, 
and could only be the design of a clumsy architect. *^ It must 
ever be," said Mr. Foster, in 1800, *' the dearest interest of 
Ireland to be an unahenable part of the British empire ; not 
joined together by the nonsense of a federal union, a con- 
nexion which hangs on a thread, exposed to all the attacks of 
party, and all the effects of accident ; and, unfortunate indeed 
would it be for us, if Ireland were held by the mere con- 
nexion of the person of a king." 

The enlightened and philosophic Guizot, the present prime 
minister of France, and the man to whom, perhaps, the world 
is most indebted for the blessings of peace, in his celebrated 
work on " civilisation," thus alludes to federalism : — " Of all 
the systems of government and political guarantee it may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the most difficult 
to estabUsh and render effectual is the federative system ; a 
system which consists in leaving in each place or province, — 
in every separate society, — all that portion of government 
which can abide there, and in taking from it only so much as 
is indispensable to general society, in order to carry it into 
the centre of this larger society, and there embody it under 
the form of a central government. This federative system, 
theoretically the most simple, is found in practice the most 
complex." 

All Mr. O'Connell's arguments for a subordinate legis- 
lature, a Grand Jury parliament for Ireland, are equally 
applicable to Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. As example is con- 
tagious, we may perhaps yet see the malcontents of England 
agitating for a parliamentary subdivision of Great Britain, 
according to the railway guide, and insisting upon *' grand 
junction," and *' great western" parhaments. The ancient 
division of Ireland into provinces, will probably be seized on 
hereafter by other separatists as a ready basis for the erection 
of no less tW four parliament houses/ 

That man's mind must indeed be " in a dreamy state," who 
can think of comparing the legislative position of America 
with that of these countries. The American Union now 
consists of twenty-nine states, covering an area of 2,814,550 
square miles ; their greatest extent, &om north to south, is 
1,700 miles; and from east to west, 3,500 miles. Here is a 
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country possessing an area nearly twenty-four times as great as 
that which returns the representatives to the imperial parlia- 
ment, with some of the remotest parts of the same territory 
more distant from each other, than we are across the Atlantic 
from the United States. Many of the local legislatures must 
necessarily legislate for separate states, almost, if not entirely, 
as extensive in superficial area as the British Isles. While 
Mr. O'Connell is falling back from his high ground of an 
independent legislature, upon the federal system, we have the 
Presidents of the United States, in their messages, constantly 
deploring " the inherent embarrassments resulting" from that 
system, complaining '' of its adaptation to the purposes of 
personal ambition, and of the dangers to the constitution 
springing from those sources."* Frequent controversies take 
place between the subordinate legislatures amongst them- 
selves, and between them and the general assemblies. In 
1830, those lovers of libertjr in the state legislature of Lous- 
iana, passed a law, by which it is ordained^ — '* That who- 
soever shall write, print, or publish, or distribute, any thing 
liaving a tendency to create discontent among the free coloured 
population of this state, or insubordination among the slaves, 
shall, at the discretion of the court, sniffer death, or imprison- 
ment at hard labour, for life.*'' What a specific remedy do 
the free-born Americans here present to us for effectually 
curing the fever of Repeal. 

The question is not now, however, whether the bond of 
union ought ever to have been sealed, but whether, having 
been sealed, it ought now to be cancelled, and the seals rudely 
torn off. Illustrious authorities, of some of whom it may be 
said, '' though dead, they still speak," start from their graves, 
and protest against the deed. No man appeared more inimical 
to the measure before it passed than that great statesman, 
Mr. Fox. These were his words, on the 18th of February, 
1 806, in the House of Commons : '^ There are many mea- 
sures which may originally have been bad, and yet cannot be 
remedied by the repeal of them; and if ever there was a 
measure the enactment of which is not connected with its repeal, 
it is precisely this measure of an incorporate union. For, how- 
ever objectionable the manner, under all the circumstances, in 
which it was carried, it is impossible to remedy any obfections 
which might have originally existed against it by Us repeal.''^ 
This language was an amplification of the old and wise 
maxim — " Quodfierinon debet, factum valeat" — " That which 
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should not have been done, yet, when done, should not be 
undone." 

Mr. Foster, the Speaker, had been the great atlas of oppo- 
sition to the Union in the Irish parliament ; his language in 
the imperial parliament resisting the Catholic Bill, in 1805, 
appears singularly prophetic. He said, he " could not give 
a silent vote, consistently with his former conduct in Ireland. 
Political power was the sole obj ect of the petitioners. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
They had heretofore coupled Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation as the two watchwords which ended in 
rebellion. Should some score Catholics find their way into the 
imperial parliament, afterwards feeling their inferiority in an 
assembly of 65S memiersy they would rapidly augment their 
strength by new political recruits ; and endeavour , by a repeal 
of the Union, to re-establish the Irish parliament. In such case 
ho left gentlemen to judge how long the security would con- 
tinue for the establishment in church and state, and the con- 
nexion between the two countries. He felt the full force of 
these consequences to be apprehended, and he trembled for 
the separation of his native country from that connexion with 
England, deprived of which, he was convinced, she would 
be neither prosperous nor happy." 

Grattan, although he struggled to the last against the mea- 
sure, said, in 1818, '' But I should flatter and mislead my 
fellow citizens, if I allowed them to believe that they were 
sending me to parliament to procure a repeal of the Act of 
Union. I cannot hold out any hope. It was urged in opposi- 
tion to its enactment that it was final. — To evils which are 
irremediable I submit." Again, " May the connexion continue, 
but let the result of that connexion be perfect freedom, in the 
fullest and fairest sense, of all descriptions of men." 

In denouncing what he beUeved to be, the mischievous intem- 
perance of the Catholic Board in 1816, he used language which 
perhaps many may consider appropriate to later times.* 
" Examine their leader 0'C****11, — ^he advises, he harangues, 
and he excites. He does not attempt to allay the passions of a 
warm-hearted and mercurial people, — ^he does not exhort them 
to works of industry and peace, — in close alliance with Great 
Britain^ to promote agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and 
derive wealthy and strength, and credit from the various benefits 

OF THIS RICH AND LUXURIOUS CONNEXION. ^No SUCh thing; 

full of inflammatory matter, his speeches breathe everything 
but harmony, and vent against GreatBritain the most ignorant, 

* Faction nnmaslted. 
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the most disgusting calumny, fakehood, and nonsense. * ♦ « 
His declamations to the lower orders are full of extrayaganoe, 
unreality, and ambiguity ; he sets afloat the bad passions of the 
people, €md makes them restless in disposition caid impotent in 
action ; he leaves a yaeuum in the meaning of his harangues, 
to be filled up by the imaginations of a warm-hearted and too 
sensitive people."* 

*^ I think," said Dr. Doyle, before a parliamentary com- 
mittee, in 1825, '' if Emancipation were carried, that the whole 
GathoUo population would consider their grievances as it were 
at an end. I am also quite confident, it would produce in them, 
a feeling of satisfaction, of confidence, and affection towards 
government, greater than has ever been experienced by any 
government. ♦ • ♦ I am convinced in my soul ; I never 
spoke with more sincerity — I never spoke more from thefullness 
of my heart — ^than I do at this present moment, that if we were 
freed from the disabilities under which we labour, we would 
have no mind, and no thought, and no will, but that which would 
lead us to incorporate ourselves fully and essentially with this 
great kingdom'* The premature death of Dr. Doyle was the 
severest blow which the happiness and prosperity of Ireland 
have sustained in our times. If living, he never would have 
sanctioned this, insane agitation. The sacred purity of his 
character, his unpurchased patriotism, and the philosophic 
powers of his mind, would have been all devoted to illustrate 
its follies and its mischiefs to his countrymen, and to rescue 
his sacerdotal brethren, of every rank and class, from the 
contagion of such fatuity. 

From the mighty dead, we turn to the few who still remain, 
as links connecting us with the century which has passed. 
Mr. O'Gonneirs great living authority is Lord Plunket ; let 
his own language in the House of Lords, on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, 1832, express his opinion : ** I acknowledge that I did 
anticipate from that measure effects of the most painful and 
alarming description ; I therefore opposed the measure vehe- 
mently. It is very true, that I did, when that measure was 
in progress through the Irish Parliament, contemplate it as a 
source of much evil to my native country, and I opposed it 
with great vehemence. Indeed there never was a question, in 
which the strongest feelings of my heart and understanding 
were so much engaged, for as I declared at the time, the mea- 
sure would necessarily bind Ireland hand and foot, and leave 
her prostrate at the mercy of this country. I am rejoiced to 
say, that I have lived long enough to see my most confident 

* Note 5. — Appendix. 
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predictions falsified, and it is a great satisfaction to me to ayow, 
that so far from my then gloomy anticipations being realised, 
I have invariably witnessed every measure at all affecting the 
interests of Ireland, brought forward in the imperial parlia- 
ment) discussed not only in the spirit of fairness and justice, 
but actual partiality towards that country. Rejoiced, there- 
fore, to find myself a false prophet, I am now as vehemently 
opposed to a Repeal of the Union as I was some thirty years 
ago opposed to its being adopted ; and I am now convinced, 
that the repeal could, under existing circumstances, have no 
other result or meaning, than the separation of the two coun- 
tries." Again, " I can appeal to my noble friend behind me, 
and to other noble Lords to bear me out in the assertion, 
that in some parts of Ireland the people are growing wealthy 
from the increased intercourse with England, and that they 
laugh at the idle talk of a repeal of that measure. If half the 
influence were exerted to reconcile animosity, that is used to 
foment discord^ the pea^e and prosperity of Ireland would he soon 
established,^^ 

Wolf Tone, in his memoirs declares, that Sir Laurence 
Parsons, afterwards Earl Rosse, " was almost the only honest 
man in the Irish House of Commons ;" and the Union had no 
firmer opponent. It is plain, however, from what occurred in 
the House of Peers, on the 23rd of July, 1833, that his opin- 
ions had also materially changed, — ** At the time of the Union," 
said he, " we were told over and over again, this is an invio- 
lable act, and to all eternity, the English parliament will not 
venture, in any respect, to infringe it." On that occasion, Lord 
Plunket thus reiterated his former sentiments : " My Lords, 
I was along with my noble friend [Lord Rosse], as I must 
beg leave to call him, who spoke with so much force in the 
Irish parliament at the time when that measure was carried^ 
one of those who opposed the proposition. I confess, my 
Lords, that I did anticipate results from that measure, very 
different, indeed, from those which have followed it. I believed 
at the time, that Ireland would be a heavy sufferer, and that 
she was likely to be unfairly dealt with. I believe my noble 
friend agrees with me, that our anticipations in this respect 
have been most agreeably disappointed; and I believe he 
agrees with me, that it is the duty of every man who has a 
regard for the interest of the country and the safety of the em- 
pire, to oppose to the utmost every attempt to violate the arti- 
cles of that Union. * ♦ • The great body of the rational 
part of the community were desirous of cementing, rather 
than dissolving the Union, regarding with decided hostility any 
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such chimerical project as dissolving a union, alike beneficial 
to both countries." 

Lord Grey, who, when Mr. Charles Grey, in the British 
parliament, strongly opposed the Union, and who is one of the 
authorities to whom Mr. O'Connell constantly refers, declared 
in the House of Lords, in 1833 : " That the extinction of the 
legislative union would involve neither more or less than the 
rum of both countries." 

We now turn to an authority which must be wholly incon« 
trover tible, that of Daniel O'Connell 1 1 That authority is 
conclusive on two points, — First, That repeal and separation 
are synonymous. And, — Secondly, That separation would be 
ruinous to the country. His authority is entitled, at the 
present period, to peculiar weight, for we have this solemn 
declaration from his lips, as a legislator in the House of Com- 
mons, on the 2nd July, 1832, — " There is no part of my life 
in which it can be said, that I have been of one opinion one 
day, and changed it the next."* 

Accordingly, the following is Mr. O'ConneU's deliberate 
opinion, dehvered under the most solemn obligation, before a 
parliamentary committee in 1825, — " I believe the propensity 
of the Catholic clergy is very much towards an unqualified sub- 
mission to the law and to the government whatever it may be. 

♦ ♦ ♦ As to the question whether the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland would be inclined to accept of a provision from 
the state, I am sure that if an equalisation of civil rights took 
place they would accept of it ; and that the Catholic gentry 
would concur with them in a desire that they should, the 
object being to connect the Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland 
with the government itself ; to embody them as it were as a 
portion of the state, and to give the government, what we would 
desire, a reasonable and fair influence over the Catholic clergy. 

* * * I am thoroughly convinced that the object of the 
Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland is sincerely and honestly 
to concur with the government in every measure that shall 
increase the strength of the government in Ireland, so as to 
consolidate Ireland with England completely, and in every 
beneficial aspect." 

After Mr. O'Connell had become a member of the legis- 
lature, we have the following emphatic declaration from him 
in parliament, on the 6th of June, 1832, — '' I have only to 
repeat my conviction, that I should regard the separatum of 
Ireland from England as the greatest evil that could befall the 

* Note 6. — Appendix. 
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two countries. The continuance of that connexion is a matter 
of the highest importance, and I look with horror mid affright 
to an increased tendency an the part of Ireland to get out of the 
hands of this country /" 

The Mirror of Parliament, toL iii., p. 3,482, displays the 
following scene, which occurred in the House of Commons on 
the 21 St of June, 1833 :— 

Mr. O'Connell. — " I never pledged myself to my consti- 
tuents to support a measure, a,nd afterwards found it con- 
venient to abandon it." 

An Honorable Member. — " Did you not pledge yourself 
to repeal the Union ?'' 

Mr. O'Connell. — " 1 deny it indignantly T 

In answer to an address presented to him by the Trades' 
Union in Dublin, on the 29th of September, 1835, Mr, 
O'Connell said — *' They [the Orangemen] went to the 
government, and said, that if they would support them they 
would prevent Repeal ; all they want is, that Ireland should 
agitate for the Repeal of the Union ; hut we know our interest 
better than to gratify them in that particular" — (Loud cheer- 
ing.) In order to satisfy them that the Union was complete, 
he thus described the friendly feelings of the British people 
towards Ireland, — " I wish I could express to you the enthu- 
siasm and delight with which I was received throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland; — (Loud cheers) — I do assure you I never 
was better received in Ireland, and, God knows, I thought it 
impossible to be received anywhere else as I have been received 
here." — (Loud cheering.) 

In his speech in the House of Commons on the address^ 
Thursday, 24th February, 1836, Mr. O'Connell used the 
following language — " Do justice to Ireland, and you have 
nothing to apprehend from the Repeal, but everything to 
hope, — henceforward separation loa^ at an end I What was it 
that the people of Ireland wanted ? simply to become a part of 
England." The justice to Ireland wluch was then to termi- 
nate all idea of separation, was a Municipal Bill, to enable 
Mr. O'Connell to exhibit himself in a cocked hat and gold 
chain as Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

In April, 1836, Mr. O'Connell thus addressed the people 
of Nottingham : — " I have the pleasure of informing you that 
Irish affairs are now treated in the House of Commons with 
proper respect and attention J* Again — " I come here to form 
the humble but permanent link which is to bind three great 
nations together — ^nations which have, alas I been hitherto 
separated from the basest motives, and with the worst of 
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consequence^!* Again — ** I feel assured that I might, with con- 
fidence, announce to my fellow countrymen in Ireland, that 
the sea which had before divided the two countries was effectualfy 
dried up, and that they now formed but one landT 

In the same month of April, Mr. 0*Connell asked the people 
of Hull — " The question is, who are to be the repealersy or 
rather the separatists f If the House of Lords presume to 
declare for the repeal, or rather the separation^ I implore of 
you to knit more closely the union with Irkland V 

The following is part of Mr, O'Connell's address to the 
people of Ipswich, in May, 1836 : — " I own at once, that until 
I had been some time in the British parliament, I did entertain a 
belie/which, though now dispelled, I could not shake off;" '* up to 
that period, Imllovm to you, I had believed that Ireland ought 
to have an independent legislature of her own, and that no 
other would do her justice. It was the conviction on my mind, 
it has hardly vanished as yet ; but powerful influences have 
come over my mind, and this evening is one of the strongest 
proofs that I have been mistaken'* — (Loud cheering.) 

On the 8th of June, 1836, he thus addressed the people of 
Middlesex, — " For a considerable portion of m^ life I had 
been endeavouring to rend that parchment union I — why? 
because I was unable to rouse sufficient English attention to 
the real nature* of Ireland, and the oppression she endured. 
Did I wish for it now f God forbid I 

In his address to the electors of Westminster, dated from 
Darrynane, December 22nd, 1836, Mr. O'Connell declared — 
" JVe have banished the enthusiastic vision of Irish nationality /* 
and he assured them that present prospects '* afford the fairest 
hope and promise of gradually and safely ameliorating all our 
institutions, of amending all that is defective, of preserving 
all that is valuable, of consolidating all the parts of this great 
empire, in one real and practical uniqp of mutual benefits and 
universal prosperity." 

At an anti-slavery meeting at Birmingham, on the 28th of 
January, 1837, Mr, O'Connell made the following announce- 
ment : — " I had struggled for the liberty of Ireland only that 
I might be able to assist in the struggle for England. I would 
now forget Ireland, and only think of her as incorporated with 
England. I had scarcely that evening alluded to Ireland,/(W 
there was now no Ireland, She was identified with England; 
no longer a province, but a part of this mighty empire /" — (Loud 
cheering.) 

In November, 1836, Mr. O'Connell pledged himself to the 
people of Dublin *' that there was notmng which the legisk- 
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ture could bestow that they could not obtain through the 
instrumentalitj of the present goyernment ;" and in his address 
to the people of Ireland, dated the 28th of June, 1837, he 
thus assured them : — " To make the Union real and effec- 
tive, we have the benevolent wishes of the pure minded sove* 
reign, we have the full assistance of the ministry, and we have 
the voice of all that is liberal and enlightened in England and 
Scotland." 

On the 31st of February, 1840, he very properly demanded 
a reply to this question in the House of Commons : — '* Is there 
any difference between an Irish and an English majority ? 
Who is the Repealer but the man that makes the difference ?" 
The Union answers there is none ! 

In the debate on Irish Tithes, on the 15th of May, 1840, 
Mr. O'Connell indignantly, and justly, arraigned Sir Eardly 
Wilmot thus: " He said the Whigs, in 1688, had driven 
away a Catholic king, and he would assist in driving a Catholic 
opposition from the Senate. If this be the way in which the 
honorable baronet pleases to talk of the Catholic party in 
that House, 7 beg to tell him that we have to the full as good a 
right to be here as he has." Whence is that right derived? 
From the Act of Union ! 

On the 25th of February, 1841, he delivered these memo- 
rable words in the House of Commons : *' I am as sincerely, 
as truly desirous to preserve the connexion between the two 
countries, as any man who listens to me. I admit to you, 
that I am convinced that connexion may be eminently useful ; 
that there cannot be a severance without danger ; a7id if that 
severance were to take place through violence or blood, it would 

BE A crime too GREAT FOR EXECRATION I" 

Thus is Mr. O'Connell's challenge, over and over again 
repeated, " Will any body stand up for the Union?" answered 
from his own lips I 

With these declarations before our eyes — when we remem-* 
ber " the magnificent assemblages," " the majestic displays," 
" the organisation of moral and physical force," *' the gorgeous 

fatherings," " the mighty movements," " the armies of female 
lepealers," " the peaceful arrays of teetotalers," " the glorious 
Repeal wardens," ** the discipline of the O'Connell police," 
" the marches and musters of the mounted Repeal volunteers," 
*' the meetings of fairies,"* " the dinners," " the banquets," 
^* the bands and the banners," the harangues, the threats, the 



• Mr. CConneU at Cork. — ** I believe I azn in fairy land. Are not these 
(pointing to the ladies) fairies ? Oh, I am in feiry land I" 
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defiance, the denunciatioiui, the swaggering, the bullying, the 
abuse, the songs of triumph, the Ossianic bombast, the boast- 
ing rigmarole, and the empty braggadocio of Mr. O'Connell, 
with which the public have been deluged, through the press, 
for months ; and above all, " the tow registered in Heayen, 
to expunge that fatal measure from the statute book" — ^' to 
the repeal of which," " or rather separatum^* " he looks with 
horror and affright ;" are we not well warranted in exclaiming, 
in the words of Mr. Fox, •' Oh, calumniated crusaders, how 
rational and moderate were your views I • ♦ ♦ Oh, tame 
and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid hand have you 
painted the portrait of a disordered imagination 1 1 1" 



CHAPTER V. 

There is no imaginable form of ebullition in which discontent 
has not, from time to time, shown itself in Ireland. ** Our 
political," said the brilliant Bushe, ** is like our natural atmos- 
phere ; it requires those periodical detonations to cahn it." 
" There is no man," said Dr. Doyle, " who knows the wisdom 
of permitting popular feeling to vent itself in declamation, who 
does not rejoice that at the present moment (1825) we have 
so many orators amongst us." 

In the course of years " perturbed spirits" have not forgotten 
to conjure up the Repeal of the Union. The Rev. Sydney 
Smyth, in his Letters of Peter Plimley, published in 1807, 
thus alludes to the excitement which then prevailed : " Thei*e 
is at this moment," said he, *^ an universal clamour throughout 
the whole of Ireland against the Union. I have never seen 
so extraordinary, so alarming, so rapid a change in the senti- 
ments of any people. In the midst of all this, which is by far 
the most alarming symptom, there is the strongest disposition 
on the part of the northern Dissenters to unite with the 
Catholics, irritated by the faithless injustice with which they 
have been treated." Here we had, years ago, the same shadow 
flitting before the minds of men, only to vanish. Due allow- 
ance must, however, be made in an estimate of this picture, 
when we reflect that the reverend alarmist was an expectant 
whig, and that the then recent dismissal of that party from 
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power, had created great disappointment amongst their numer- 
ous retainers. It was about this period of excitement also, 
that the people of Ireland became indebted to the administra- 
tion of the Duke of Bedford for the conception and preparation 
of " the Arms Bill," a measure invented by the Whigs when in 
office, to be wielded by them when out of office, as a formidable 
weapon of invective against the present ministry. 

The anxiety, at that period, evinced for Repeal, was confined 
to a party, and that, a party in despair at the removal of a 
government which they had expected to control. We are told 
by the cotemporary authority before referred to, that ''under 
the lieutenancy of the Duke of Bedford, to his first levee 
crowded, in the levelling audacity of their joy, persons of every 
rank, except the highest ; of every description, but the loyal. 
From their concealment, or exile, emerged the unexecuted 
patriots of 1798, bearding and insulting the very magistrates 
before whom they had been convicted.*'* A better selection 
of company at the Castle, and the loss of all hope of place and 
patronage, naturally created discontent amongst the excluded, 
and that discontent evaporated, without mischief, through 
the safety-valve of Repeal. Some persons may perhaps 
fancy a parallel between the days above described, and those 
during which Mr. O'Connell studied manners under Lord 
Normanby ; and being rewarded, by patronage for his polite- 
ness at the table of the Viceroy, he considerately bottled up 
the contagion of Repeal. 

Mr. Shiel, with considerable candour, thus described the treaty 
of alliance with the Whigs : " Our eyes were opened ; and 
while we became conscious of the fatal results of our disunion 
with the Whigs, we determined to repair the evil which had been 
done, and never again to fall into a similar error. Accordingly, 
we entered with them into a close alliance ; and at the meeting 
at Lord Litchfield's framed that compact, and, I trust, indis- 
soluble junction, by which so much has been effected, * * # 
What course was taken by Mr. O'Connell ? — the most mode- 
rate — the most practical — and that which led to the most 
successful issue." The Irish public soon became aware of 
" the successful issue" to Mr. O'Connell, in the extent of the 
patronage which he suddenly acquired ; for he afterwards 
assured the Trades' Union in Dublin, *' There is not a single 
place under government which I have not been asked to pro- 
cure for some of my friends, from the command of a seventy- 
four, and a seat on the bench, to the office of chimney-sweeper 

* Past and Present State of Ireland^ - 
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to the Castle. It would take me ten days to answer all the 
applications made to me in <me morning." It is human nature 
to feel irritated at the deprivation of power ; and we must 
attribute the resuscitation of the Repeal agitation, in its recent 
monstrous form, to wounded pride, disappointed ambition^ 
bursting resentment, and irrepressible revenge. 

After ISOT, a periodical under^owl, generally excited by 
every beam of hope to the Oathoucs, was occasionally heard 
from the pure and patriotic Corporation of Dublin, whom Mr« 
O'Connell distinguished by the epithet of '' beggarly," In the 
House of Commons, the well-meaning Christopher Hutchinson, 
in the year 1812, gave notice of his intention to move for a 
repeal of the Act of Union ; but being unable to find a seconder, 
it fell, of course, still-born from the hands of its innocent 
orimnator. 

During the eventful struggles which preceded, and whilst 
in the transitional state, Mr. O'ConneU, as earnest induce- 
ments to them to adjust the Catholic ckubns, represented to 
the people and Parliament of Great Britain, that with the 
dawn of civil and religious liberty, the phantom of Irish difr* 
content would sink to rise no more. The Relief Bill passed in 
1829, the Reform Bill followed speedily in 1832. In the giddy 
exultation which succeeded it, the electors tendered the newly 
created franchise as an offering to the vanity of their leader. 
With capricious waywardness he invented the repeal pledge^ 
as a test of exclusion from the first reformed Parliament ; and 
the people to testify their gratitude to his associates in achiev- 
ing that measure, at his command, drove from the hustings 
every man who had intellect to form, or spirit to express an 
opinion of his own. The result of such elective independence, 
realised to the letter the anticipations of Mr. Foster. In order 
to recruit his ranks, Mr. O'ConneU was driven to lower the 
standard of respectability and rank, and a set of nondescript 
beings, to whom any pledge would be no obstacle, were dressed 
up in borrowed and ficticious qualifications, as substitute re- 
presentatives for gentlemen of mtelligence and honor. This 
parasitical crew afterwards became, an object of derision and 
contempt, in the fantastical form of '' the tail." 

Holding such opinions at heart respecting the Union,as above 
set forth, it is not surprising that Mr. O'Connell should have 
dexterously manoeuvred to delay the discussion of the question 
of repeal in Parliament. We were told from day to day, that 
his materials were so weighty, that much time was required 
for their arrangement; and the people were amused with 
aasuranceS; that the postponements were only with a view to 
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complete preparation and astounding effect. The public mind 
became at length impatient; and Feargus O'Connor proclaimed 
his determination, if there were any further wavering, to lead 
himself the forlorn hope. The threat of Feargus terminated 
the coquetting ; and the great gladiator of repeal was literally 
dragged into the arena, where, surrounded by his chosen and 
deroted band, he was in an assembly of his equals to sustain 
his grand design for the regeneration of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell had given two distinct notices of motions 
for the 22nd of April, 1834 : " First, that the House should 
take the Act of Union into consideration, with a view to its 
repeal." " Second, for a select committee to inquire and report 
on the means by which the dissolution of the parliament of 
Ireland was effected, on the effect^ of that measure upon 
Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry, and the opera- 
tives in manufactures in England; and on the probable conse- 
quences of continuing the Legislative Union between the two 
countries." The first notice he abandoned, and shrunk from 
the discussion of the main question under the shelter of the 
second, which was merely a motion for a committee. 

The introductory oration of Mr. O'Connell was evidently 
the result of labour. Mr. Burke has, as it were, by anticipation, 
furnished so admirable a criticism upon it, that it almost appears 
to have been prepared for the occasion. Its insertion will 
render any further observations superfluous. " It is made up 
of a farago of almost every topic which has been agitated in 

Earliamentarv debate for jrears. The oldest controversies are 
auled out of the dust, with which time and neglect had cov- 
ered them. Arguments ten times repeated, a hundred times 
refuted, are here repeated again. Public accounts, formerly 
printed and reprinted, revolve once more. All the common- 
place lamentations upon the decay of trade and the increase 
of taxes, are here retailed again and again, in the same tone 
with which they have drawled through the columns of maga- 
Bilies and newspapers for half a century. Paradoxes, which 
affront common sense, and uninteresting barren truths, which 
ge&erate no conclusion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy 
bulk, without adding any thing to weight. Because two ao* 
eusations are better than one, contradictions are set staring each 
other in the face, without even an attempt to reconcile them ; 
and te givd the whole a sort of portentous air of labour and 
information, the table of the House of Commons is swept into 
this grand reservoir, * * ♦ As to the composition^ it is pite* 
ously doleful, nodding every now and then towards dullnessi 
wdl stored With pious frauds, and like most discourses of th4 
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sort, much better calculated for the private advantage of tfa^ 

Ereacher, than the edification of his hearers. * * * It is 
appy for the public, that it is never difficult to fathom his 
design. The apparent intention is to draw the most aggravated, 
hideous, and deformed picture of the state of his country, which 
his eloquence, aided by the arbitrary dominion he assumes over 
facts, is capable of exhibiting. ♦ ♦ • AH this, however, is 
not without a purpose. The orator is in hopes, that when we 
have fallen into a fanatical terror for the national salvation, we 
shall be then ready to throw ourselves in a sort of precipitate 
trust, some strange disposition of the mind, jumbled up of pre- 
sumption and despair, into the hands of the most pretending 
and forward undertaker. One such undertaker at least, he has 
in readiness for our seriice. But let me assure this generous 
person, that however he may succeed in exciting our fears for 
the public danger, he will find it hard indeed to engage us to 
place any confidence in the system he proposes for our security." 

So prophetically graphic is this sketch, no living hand could 
touch it ; that it is matter of national pride, that the shade of 
the illustrious dead should rise and rebuke his deluded country- 
men for enduring the same senseless and disgusting stuff, which 
is hashed up year after year, and served to them in every 
variety of form, to suit the tastes of the enlightened auditors, 
who applaud at the Corn-Exchange, and shout at the repeal 
demonstrations. The same harangue was repeated in a revised 
edition before the Dublin Corporation ; the one speech is but 
an echo of the other ; the same assertions, the same exclama- 
tions, the same quotations, the same calculations, the same 
exaggerations, the same extravagancies, the same ** lame and 
impotent conclusions." 

Having proposed his motion for a committee, Mr. O*0onnell 
looked around for a seconder, and found a congenial one in his 
proteg6, Feargus O'Connor, in whose seat ne now sits as 
member for Cork county. It has often been remarked, that 
Mr. O'Connell rarely or never alludes to that debate, he 
seems anxious to forget it, and ashamed of the exhibition 
altogether. The onljr observations in favor of the motion 
which repay perusal, are the rhetorical flourishes and spark- 
ling fire-works of Mr. Shiel, who seemed any "thing but proud 
of the occasion, or of the company in which he found himself. 
He evidently remembered the evidence he gave before a par- 
liamentary committee in 1825. He was haunted by the appari- 
tion of the following declaration : " I am convinced," said he 
theriy "that if the Catholic question were settled, a great 
body of the population, so far from being dissatisfied, would 
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be perfectly contented with the Union, or be indifferent to it 
Whenever any mention is made in a Roman Catholic assembly 
of the evils of that measure, it is made for the purpose of 
rhetorical excitement, and not with any serious view upon 
the part of the speaker, to disturb that, which, in my humble 
judgment, is pbrfectly indissoluble." 

So little impression did Mr. O'Connell make in the debate, 
that no cabinet minister condescended a deliberate reply. The 
great giant of repeal was destined to be overthrown by so 
pigmy a champion as Lord Monteagle, then Mr. Spring 
Rice, a treasury secretary. It was conceded at the time, that 
his arguments were refuted, that his facts were displaced, that 
his calculations were disproved, that his authorities were ex- 
posed, that his grievances were exploded, and his expectations 
extinguished; in fact, that he sustained a signal and memorable 
defeat. 

It is not necessary to crowd these sheets with the returns 
of exports and imports, the calculations and counter-calculations 
which were displayed in that debate by the rival antagonists. 
The official papers produced by Lord Monteagle furnished 
a triumphant answer to Mr. O'Connell's complaints ; and it is 
not intended to refer to those papers, or the returns which 
they contained, further than may be necessary to show a pro- 

fressive advance in the improvement of Ireland, from their 
ate. 
It may be right here to explain the relative position of 
Ireland at present in respect of taxation, as compared with 
the period of the Union, and as also compared with the 
existing state of taxation in Great Britain. At the time of 
the Union there was in Ireland a tax on carriages, another 
tax on horses, a tax on servants, a hearth tax, and the light 
and air of Heaven were taxed, under the name of a window 
tax ; there were also transit duties, — all of which annoying 
and oppressive imposts were inflicted upon the country by an 
Irish parliament. From all these Ireland was relieved by 
the imperial legislature. England and Scotland now pay a 
property tax, a window tax, a soap tax, a horse tax, a carriage 
tax, a servants' tax, &c., not one of which is charged on Ire- 
land. In fact, Ireland pays no direct tax whatever ; which, it 
is believed, is without a precedent in any country in Europe ; 
and still we have a silly clamour for " justice to Ireland." To 
the remission of all direct taxation, may perhaps be attributed 
the almost unparalleled advance in prosperity and wealth, which 
the following facts demonstrate with respect to Ireland. 
Mr. .O'donnell complains that Lord Monteagle's tables 
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were prepftred for the express purpose of defeating him. There 
is, howeyer, one important docament, which does not appear to 
hare been relied on in that debate, and which places so con* 
spicuouslj before the Irish public the increased and increasing 
comforts of the people, that it may be in itself almoieA relied 
on as a conclusive answer to all Mr. O'Connell's lamentations. 
That document is the speech of Mr. Huskisson, the great trade 
minister, on the 7th of May, 1827, on General Oasooyne's 
motion '* for a committee to inquire into the distressed state 
of the British commercial shipping interest/' when he thus 
expressed himself: ''With regard to the separate trade of 
Ireland, it is highly gratifying to find, that there has been a 
considerable increase in her intercourse with all parts of the 
world, and particularly ^th the Baltic and the British posses* 
sions in North America. I rejoice exceedingly at this im* 
provement ; I hail the great increase in the consumption of 
timber in Ireland, not only as it regards the general interest 
of our maritime relations, but as creating a strong presump* 
tion, that an increased proportion of the population of that 
country possess the means of improving their habitations, 
and affording themselves those comforts and enjoyments, to 
which the use of timber is in a great degree conducive." This 
is demonstrated by the following official return, dated the 2(Hh 
of March, 1827, of the loads of timber imported into Ireland 
from 1784 to 1826, from the British possessions in America^ 
and from the Baltic. The return begins with 1785 :^^ 



Ywin. 


Britbh Ponessions. 


Baltic. 


1785, 


50 Loads. 


9,858 Loads 


1795, 







8,699 „ 


1799. 


137 




7.856 ., 


1800, 


89 




13,250 „ 


1805, 


119 




19,576 „ 


1810, 


6,638 




6,150 „ 


1815, 


7,876 




24,170 „ 


1819, 


33,461 




14,939 „ 


1820, 


27,728 




6,165 „ 


1825, 


60,603 




14,107 „ 


1826, 


66,089 




29,458 „ 



The above is the official return from the Custom House, and 
is brought down only to 1826. Mr. O'Oonnell certainly caun 
not allege that it was prepared in 1827, before he was eligible 
to sit in Parliament, to defeat his motion for repeal in 1834. 
It is in the power of the honorable and learned member, when 
he next visits St. Stephen's, to move for a continuation of that 
return to^ the present day, if he believe that it would be favor** 
able to his arguments for repeal. Here is a tenfold advance 
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from the *^ halcyon days," in the consumption of the article 
which most aysols for ameUorating the condition, and impror* 
ing the faee of the country, both civic and rural. As planting 
has been of late more general in Ireland, than at the period 
which immediately preceded the Union, the use of native 
timber has also prooaUy increajBcd, although no doubt in a 
lesser degree ; but the advance in the consumption of timber 
greatly exceeds the increase of population, and indicates a 
vast improvement in cultivated life.* 

" Every new house," said Lord Plunket, " is a pledge of 
tranquillity and English connexion.'' Lord Monteagle was 
only enabled to give the progressive improvement from 1800 
to 1831, in the erection of new houses in the following cities 
and towns. The recent publication of the population census, 
enables us to pursue that inquiry to 1841. Although framed 
upon the basis of the new municipal divisions, the census, at 
page 442, also gives the returns within the ancient precincts. 



Vtom I<ord llounAeagle*8 Tajbles. 




From the Census of 1841. 1 


Houses. 


In 1800. 


In 1631. 


Increase 
to 1831. 


In 1841. 


Increase 

from 1831 

to 1841. 


Increase 

from 1800 

to 1841. 


Limerick, . 
Belfast, 
Galway, 
Kilkenny, . 
Carrickfergus 


2,979 
3,058 
1,212 
1,584 
475 


7,820 
7,750 
4,606 
3,759 
1,497 


4,841 
4,692 
3,394 
2,211 
1,022 


8,579 
11,038 
5,213 
4,113 
1.681 


759 
3,288 
607 
354 
184 


5.600 
7,980 
4,001 
2,529 
1,206 



The summary of the Census of 1821, printed by order of 

parliament, dated the 22nd of February, 1822, enables us to 

supply a deficiency in Lord Monteagle's Keturns, as to 

the two principal cities, Dublin and Cork, at least since 

1813. 





From the Census of 1821. 


•ptom the Census of 1641. 1 


Number of 
Houses. 


lu 1818. 


InlS2l. 


Increase 

from 1813 

to 1821. 


Ko.ofhouses 
within the 
parliament- 
ary precincts 
in 1841. 


Increase 

between 

1821 and 

1841. 


Increase 
between 
1813 and 
1641. 


Dublin City, 
Cork City, 


15,876 
7,652 


18,116 

12,175 


2.240 
4,523 


22,464 
14,274 


4,348 
2,099 


6,588 
6,622 



Note 7 — Appendix. 
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It is to be regretted that we hare no accurate returns from 
the date of the Union ; but the increase in the prior period, 
in respect of Cork, would seem to justify in some degree the 
anticipations entertained at the tmie of the passing of that 
•measure. The increase in Dublin, from 1821 to 1841, is yerjr 
striking ; and we cannot forget, that within the same period 
ihe new and beautiful town of Kingstown has been erected in 
its inmiediate vicinity, containing, according to the ^ame 
Census, (page 28,) 1,049 houses, which may be said to be all 
new. The rural districts throughout the country have 
unquestionably kept pace with the civic precincts. Every 
observant eye must perceive the improved and improving 
j9tyle of building and architecture, in the private houses and 
public and religious edifices, as well throughout the country as 
in the towns and cities ; the great change for the better in the 
appearance of the shops ; in the displays, as well of the useful 
necessaries as of the ornamental luxuries of life ; and the vast 
increase in private as well as public carriages and vehicles of 
every description. This improvement is progressive, as the 
intercourse both inland and with the sister isknd, increases. 
That increase must proceed more rapidly as the connexion 
between the countries becomes more close and intimate. 

Parliamentary papers enable us to state the number and 
tonnage of vessels entered inwards into Ireland at two distinct 
periods preceding, and at two distinct periods subsequent to 
the Union, and the advance is very striking. 

Number and tonnage of vessels entered inwards in the 
several parts of Ireland in the following years : 

Ships. Tonnage. 

1790, 7,243 622.013 

1800, 7,209 642,477 

1820, 10,955 961,884 

1841, 18,973 1,944,285 

The increase of shipping in Ireland is a subject of great 
interest ; and in consequence of the Union being incomplete 
as to the navigation laws, that increase was very trivial for 
many of the earlier years of the present century, as is evident 
from the following returns. 

Total number of shipping and tonnage registered in all the 
ports of Ireland on the 30th of September, 1800 : — 

Sblpi. Tons. 

1,003. 54,262. 

Total number of shipping and tonnage registered in the 
several ports of Ireland, on the 30th of September, 1816 : — 

Ships. Tons. 

1,178. 63,229. 
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Total number of shipping and tonnage registered in the 
-f>orts of Ireland, on the 30th of September, 1822 : — 

Ships. Tons. 

1,354. 68,890. 

By the 6th Geo. IV., c. 107, the commercial intercourse 
•between the two countries was rendered free, and a code of 
navigation laws was enacted common to both. Down to that 
period, Irish vessels trading to Great Britain, were treated as 
foreign vessels. The same year, 1826, rendered the Union 
complete, by assimilating the currency and shipping of both 
countries. 

An unerring document demonstrates the vast increase, 
within a few years, of the maritime interest in Ireland. A 
return of the shipping of the United Kingdom moved for by 
Mr. Waun and Sir Charles Napier, and ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 26th April, and 27th June, 1843, 
furnishes the following decisive information. 

Return of the number and tonnage of sailing vessels regis- 
tered in the ports of Ireland on the 31st of December, 1842 : — 

Ships. Tonnage. 

1,946. 183,421. 

Like return of the number and tonnago of steam vessels 
registered in the ports of Ireland, on the 31st of December, 
1842:— 

Ships. Tonnage. 

79. 18,176. 

Both make an aggregate of 201,597 tons. A previous par- 
liamentary paper shows the gross steam and sailing tonnage 
of Ireland, on the 31st of December, 1838, to have been only 
151,528 tons; being an increase, in four years, of 50,069 tons, 
being only 4,193 tons less than the entire shipping of Ireland, 
under her domestic legislature, at the time of the Union, 
Taking into consideration the greater number of voyages 
which steam-vessels, being independent of the winds, and not 
liable to be affected by calms as sailing vessels are, are capable 
of making ; their capacity of transit and carriage in the short 
voyages between Great Britain and Ireland, to which all Irish 
steamers are confined, may be fairly estimated at a low average 
of 4 to 1 per ton over sailing vessels.* This estimate would 
entitle us to multiply 18,176, the above steam tonnage, by 4. 
This would make 72,704 tons, which, being added to the pre- 
sent sailing tonnage, would make an aggregate of 256,125 
J;ons, affording nearly five times as much capacity for trade 

♦ Note 8 — Appeudiz. 
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in: Irish bottoms, as at the close of the year 1800. The un- 
precedented adyance within the last five years, induces the 
most flattering anticipations of rapid progressiye improvemeat 
in future, when the country shall haye become settled and 
devoted to useful and rational pursuits. 

The same offidal returns furnish us with the means of asoer^ 
taining with accuracy the registered steam tonnage of the 
seyerid porti in the British Islands : — 

Toas. 

Total Bteam tonnage of the port of London, 1 ^^ ^^ 

including river steamers, / * 

Do. of the port of Liverpool, . . . • 5,005 

Po. of the port of Bristol, .... 3,174 

Do. of Hull — precisely the same, . . • 3,174 

Do. of the port of Glasgow, . • • • 10,944 

Do. of the port of Dublin, .... 11,040 

The population of London, as compared to Dublin, is sup* 
posed to be nearly as 8 to 1 ; the registered steam tonnage is 
only about 4^ to 1. We haye the steam tonnage of Dublin 
exceeding that of Glasgow, more than doubling that of Liyer* 
pool, more than three times that of Bristol or Hull, and nearly 
equalling that of Liyerpool, Bristol, and Hull combined. We 
haye also the small town of Londonderry, with a steam tonnage 
of 2,663 tons ; more than one-half that of Liyerpool, and 
nearly equalling Bristol or Hull. The same returns supply 
similar information respecting sailing yessels. In sailing ton- 
nage we haye Belfast 49,497 tons, nearly equal to all Ireland 
at the time of the Union, greatly exceeding Bristol, 40,325 
tons, which itself but little exceeds the sailing tonnage of 
Cork,' 34,324 tons. We haye the united sailing tonnage of 
Limerick and Waterford, 33,970 tons, exceeding the united 
sailing tonnage of the three celebrated maritime ports of 
Falmouth, Southampton, and Portsmouth, which together 
amount only to 31,828 tons. This indeed is a cheering 

ficture, when we reflect that in this recent and rapid adyance, 
reland had to encounter a competition with the greatest 
maritime country in the world. 

With respect to the progressiye improyement of the country 
since the Union, there is a conclusiye authority, up to the year 
1825, that of Mr. O'Connell, in the eyidence giyen by him 
before a committee of the House of Lords in that year, on the 
subject of raising the franchise : — '* From the increasing popu- 
lation, and the now increasing prosperity of the landed interest^** 
said he, '^ the men who get a freehold lease at £10 profit, 
would be yery likely soon to make it greater," Again, — " / 
think the progressive ijnprovemeat in Ireland is snch^ as is cal- 
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culated to do away a great deal of the inoonyemence of the 
present sjrstem." 

Mr. Fitzstephen French, in bringing the subject of railways 
before parliament, on the drd of jMarch, 1842, made some 
important statements, which fortunately refer to the period 
between 1825, down to which year Mr. O'Connell has traced 
the progressiye improyement, and the period subsequent to 
Lord Monteagle's tables, printed in 1834: — " In the year 
1793," said ne, " the revenue of Ireland amounted to 
£1,000,000 sterling; at present it had reached about 
£4,500,000. Taking the tea and other duties paid in Eng- 
land into account, it exceeded £5,000,000, By a parhament- 
ary paper, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
28th April, 1841, No. 273, they found, that for the first five 
years after the Union, Ireland paid into the British Exchequer, 
£14,113,307, which was about one-fourteenth of the national 
revenue ; during the five years, ending in 1840, she paid 
£19,495,971, being about one-twelfth of the national reve*' 
nue."* It may be observed, that this increase has taken place 
since Ireland was relieved altogether from every species of 
direct taxation, and since, great reductions took place in her 
indirect taxation ; and it should be remembered, that, accord- 
ing to Provost Hutchinson, in 1779, in her then wretched 
state, she paid under an Irish parliament, one-tenth as much 
in taxes, as the entire taxation of Great Britain. Again, said 
Mr. French, " the increase of her imports and exports during 
the last twenty years has been most remarkable : — 

*' Exports. 382A. 1835. 

Horned Cattle, . 64,000 99,000 

Bheep, . . 72,000 126,000 

Pigs, nearly six-fold . 66,000 377,000 

Meal and Flour, . 600,000 cwt. 1,981,000 cwt. 

Butter, . . 475,000 cwt. 872,000 cwt. 

Wheat and Barley, • 439,000 qrs. 590,000 qrs* 

•* According to the returns presented to the Vice-Presid^it 
of the Board of Trade, on the 11th of February, 1842, the 
quarters of wheat, and wheat |flour, imported into England 
from Ireland, was, in the year 1825, 336,000 quarters; in 
1835, 661,776 quarters; oats, and oatmeal, in the year 
1800, but 3,411 quarters, had, in the year 1841, increased to 
2,539,380 quarters :— 

* Mirror of ParliaioeDt. 
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" Imports. 1825. 1886. 

Cottons Manaftctnred, 499.600 yds. 14,172,000 yds. 

Woollens, do., 6.400,000 yds. 7.884,000 yds. 

Tea, . 3,900,000 lbs. 4,795,000 lbs. 

Coffee, . 336,000 lbs. 1,205,000 lbs."* 

It 18 idle, after this, to babble about the decline of Ireland^s 
agricultural and commercial prosperity. 

It will, no doubt, be insisted, that our increased exports 
are agricultural produce, our increased imports manufactured 
goods. Agreed ; but the increase in both furnishes conclusiTe 
evidence of the progressive advance of the capacity to produce, 
and the capacity to consume. Although we may lament that 
our manufactures do not flourish as we could desire, we should 
reconcile ourselves by the celebrated expression of Jefferson, 
after the declaration of independence, — " That for many years 
to come, it will be the interest of America that her muiu- 
facturers should reside in Europe." Without going to this 
extent in reference to the sister isle, we may be permitted to 
deprecate the idea of protecting duties with which we are 
already threatened, and which would entail upon Ireland the 
evil of paying much dearer than she does for articles of cloth- 
ing and comfort, which she buys in England cheaper than she 
could manufacture them at home. The relative position of the 
two countries is well explained by Mr. O'Connell, in his first 
celebrated address in 1828, to the electors of Clare : — " The 
coal mines," said he, '' the iron mines, the salt mines, of Eng- 
land, give hdr facilities for manufactures not possessed by any 
other nation on the face of the globe. The rich teeming sou 
of Ireland, her ever verdant plains, her sunny hills, and rich 
meadows, the luxurious limJone districts, ai the hardy and 
steady fertility of her gravelly mixture of soil, render her the 
Jit nursinff'TTiother of the neighbouring artizans and operatives, 
by the superabundant supply of her foodJ* After tms, it will 
require the Proteus versatility of Mr. O'Connell to reconcile 
his present clamorous complaints, that the produce of our 
green fields should be paid for in hard cash by those^ very 
:artizans and operatives of Britain. 

Although it may be fairly inferred from Mr. 0*Conncll's 
descriptions of the appearance of the peasantry, at the great 
meetings throughout the country, that their social condition 
has been greatly ameliorated, we have yet ample field for 
improvement before us. • We may here again refer to the 
authority of Mr. O'Connell, who in his speech on the poor 

* Mirror of Parliament. 
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laws, in the House of Commons, in 1840, stated, *' that the 
produce of every English agricultural labourer is estimated at 
£141, while that of the Irish labourer is only £31." This 
startling disproportion cannot certainly be attributed to the 
Act of Union ; and it is not likely to be remedied by increased 
agitation, and by periodically parading the Irish agricultural 
labourers in masses, away from their business, at repeal' 
demonstrations. We find the Quarterly Review thus etxplain- 
ing and sustaining from parliamentary records, Mr. O'Con- 
nell's assertion : — ** The agricultural produce of Ireland, in 
1832, was estimated at 36,000,000, issuing out of 14,603,47a 
acres of land ; a return nearly one-half less than that rendered 
by an equal number of acres in England ; and this, with five- 
labourers employed in Ireland, where two only are required in 
England."* When we remember the remarkable expression 
of Johnson, that " the man who makes two blades of ffrass 
grow where only one grew before, was a greater bene^tor 
to the human race than all the politicians that ever existed ;'* 
Ireland, thus deficient, surely affords ample opportunity and 
encouragement for the most expanded ambition of the specu- 
lative as well as practical patriot, in the improvement of her 
people and cultivation of her soil, to make " this lovely land," 
styled by Mr. O'Connell " the most fruitful land on the face 
of the earth,"f " for her area, the most productive land on 
the face of the earth,"^ — acre for acre equal to England* 

" Government," observes the philosophic Dr. Ohanning, 
** resembles the wall which surrounds our lands, — a needful 
protection, but rearing no harvests, ripening no fruits. It 
IS the individual who must choose whether the inclosure shall 
be a paradise or a waste. How little positive good can gov^n- 
ment confer ; it does not till our fields, build our houses, weave 
the ties which bind us to our families, give disinterestedness 
to the heart, or energy to the intellect. All our great interests 
are left to ourselves ; and governments, when they have inter-* 
fered with them, have obstructed much more than advanced 
them. For example, they have taken rehgion into their keep* 
ing, only to disfigure it. In like manner, they have paralyzed 
trade by their nursing care, and multiplied poverty by expe* 
dients for its relief." Still, we have Mr. O'Connell deluding 
the people by reiterated assurances such as this — " Yes ! au 

* Note 9 — Appendix. 
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would be happy, free, mid comfortable, if they had a parlia- 
ment 'ilittiiig in CoUege-green I"* Alas I 

" How small of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that laws or kings can cause or cure.** 

There can be no greater fallacy, than to suppose that legis- 
lation was a remedy for all the erils of a country. If this 
were the case, there never was a country so bountifully endowed 
with laws as Ireland has been since the Union. It appears by 
a return made to Parliament, and ordered to be printed on the 
25th of June, 1834, of the number of statutes passed from 
the Union to the end of the session of 1833, that there were 
passed 1,110 Acts relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 879 
Acts relating to Ireland alone, and 7 to Scotland and Ireland.f 
Presuming nie progress of legislation to have continued at the 
same ratio, the real ground of complaint would be, that our 
parliament has been too busily employed in making laws, 
instead of codifying laws already made. There has, therefore, 
been no lack of legislation for Ireland ; and we do not find 
petitions against any of those laws, originating even from the 
repeal association. 

It is a remarkable fact in our history, that at no period did 
these countries adrance so rapidly, as in the inter yal of 12 
years in the reign of Charles the I., during which no parlia- 
ment was assembled in either country. For this we hare 
the high authority of Lord Clarendon : " Now after all this," 
said he, '' and I cannot be accused of much flattery in this 
inquisition, I must be so just as to say, •*♦ that from the 
dissolution of the parliament in the fourth year, to the 
beginning of this parliament, which was about 12 years, 
this kingdom *** enjoyed the greatest calm, and the fullest 
measure of felicity, that any people in any age, for so long a 
time together, has been blessed with, to the wonder and envy 
of all the other parts of Christendom. ♦ * ♦ Ireland,- 
Which had a sponge to draw, and a gulph to swallow all that 
could be spared, and all that could be got from England, 
merely to keep the reputation of the kingdom, is reduced to 
that good degree of husbandry and government, that it not 
only subsisted of itself, and gave this kingdbm all that might 
be expected from it, but really increased the revenue of the 
Crown f 40,000 or £50,000 a year, besides a considerable ad- 
vantage to the people, by the traffic and trade from thence ; 
arts and sciences fruitfully planted there; and the whole nation 

♦ Mr, O'CoxmeU at the Curragh, May 7th, 1843. + Note 10— Appendix. 
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beginning to be so ciyilised, that it was a jewel of great lustre 
in the royal diadem. ♦ ♦ * Trade increased to that degree, 
that we were the exchange of Christendom, the revenue from 
thence to the Crown being almost double to what had been in 
the best times, and the bullion of neighbour kingdoms brought 
to receive a stamp from the mint of England* * * * In a 
word, many wise men thought it a time, wherein those two 
adjuncts, which Nerva was deified for uniting, * imperium et 
libertas,' were as well reconciled as possible."* Leland, allud- 
ing to the same period, observes : " Peace, order, obedience, 
and industry, distinguished the period. • * * The value 
of lands was increased; commerce extended; the customs 
amounted to almost four times their former sum ; the com- 
modities exported from Ireland were twice as much in value as 
the foreign merchandise imported ; and shipping was found to 
have increased even an hundred fold."t 

Let it not be imagined, that this instance is put forward as 
a suggestion of the propriety of dispensing with Parliament. 
This in our present constitution is impossible, as the estimates 
and supplies must be voted annually. The example, and it 
is a remarkable one, is merely presented as illustrating the 
Utopean delusion, that an Irish parliament would necessarily, 
in the words of Mr. O'Connell, " of itself create employment 
and comfort, and be a source of multiplied and multiplying 
prosperity. "t Mr. O'Connell does, however, possess notions 
respecting parliaments so extravagant, as never before entered 
into the head of man, at least, of any man proclaiming himself 
a constitutional lawyer ; for we have him, in his letter to the 
men of Westminster, dated the 22nd of December, 1836, 
announcing, that he would insist on Parliaments '^ incapable 
of dissolution, save by efflux of time." 

While the sentence of the Court of Queen's Bench was 
impending over his head, the following was Mr. O'Connell's 
lauientation, in his address of the 2 1st of January, 1831^ 
to his constituents : '* If I am," said he, " prevented from my 
place 4n parliament; if the voice of almost universal Ireland 
be in my person suppressed, do not, indeed, you cannot blame 
me.*' Who is to blame, that he and the parasites who cling 
to'ound him, absconded from their duties, during an entire 
session, the last ; *' a session during which,'' in the language of 
the last Quarterly Review, "the number of public bills passed 
ias exceeded the average of the last eleven years of the Whig 
administration, and many of them hate been of great import- 

• Clarendon's Hiitory, toI. 1, p. 131. f Hwtory of Ireland, vol. 8, p. 40. 
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ance, and some haye settled questions of peculiar urgency and 
difficulty, which we had scarcely hoped to have seen so satis- 
factorily disposed of ;'' a session, during whicb^ the last 
annoying and irritating remnant of Roman Catholic inferiority 
was obliterated from the statute book, by the passing of the 
Act 6 and 6 of Vic,, c. 28, which received the roysi assent 
on the 4th of July last, and which declares, "that Her 
Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects shall be admitted to Toto 
at all elections, on the same conditions, and on taking the same 
oaths, as are by law required to be taken by Her Majesty's 
Protestant subjects." The Irish people owe no debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. O'Connell for this measure; the act was introduced 
by Mr. Ross, the member for Belfast, and sanctioned by the 
spirit of impartial justice, which pervades the poUcy of the 
present administration. 

We ask again, who is to blame, that Mr. O'Connell, after 
having often been a turbulent mutineer, should at last have 
become a sulky deserter? Certainly not the present govern- 
ment. The last words uttered by Mr. O'Connell in parliament, 
were on the 25th of July, 1842, long after the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to power. They were as follows : — " At this late 
period of the session, the Ilouse could do little but express 
its sympathy and sorrow for the situation of Ireland. • * * 
The distress arose from the total want of employment and the 
want of wages. ♦ ♦ * I am bound to bear testimony to 
the conduct of the present Irish government on the occasion. 
They had evinced the greatest promptness and readiness to 
relieve the distress which existed.'' From that hour to this, 
Mr. O'Connell has never appeared in his seat, to demand from 
that House more than its sympathy and sorrow for Ireland. 
He has never, in his proper character as a representative of the 
people, or in his proper place, the legislature, brought to the 
test the sincerity and efficiency of that government. On the 
contrary, by the career he has pursued, he has distracted 
the administration, and diverted their attention from every 
measure of real relief and practical utility for Ireland. 

How fully realised have been, to Ireland, the following 
anticipations of the minister at the Union : " She would," 
said he, '' see the avenue to honors, to distinctions, and 
exalted situations, in the general seat of the empire, open to all 
those whose abilities and talents enable them to indulge an 
honorable and laudable ambition." Without recurring to 
the great military achievements of the war, to that high 
source of national pride, that Ireland numbers amongst hier 
sons the most illustrious warrior of the age — ^vithout referring 
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to th© numerous subordinate stations in which our countrymen 
have distinguished themselves in every quarter of the globe, 
we may justly point with triumph to the positions, in which 
they have been recently placed as chiefs in command. The 
most brilliant military successes in India were achieved whilst 
our countryman, Lord Keane, was commander of the army. 
The Mediterranean fleet was twice, in succession, under the 
command of Irish admirals, Sir Josias Rowley and Sir Robert 
Stopford ; and the extraordinary glories of Acre, Sydon, and 
Bey rout, took place under the direction of the latter. During 
the recent operations in China, the British naval and military 
forces were, at the same time, led by two southern Irish 
officers. Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert and General Sir Hugh 
Gough ; whilst the civil authority was confided to another 
Irishman from the north, Sir Henry Pottinger, as sole pleni- 
potentiary. 

Time was, when, " in their aspirations to bo great," Mr. 
O'Connell and the Catholic leaders appealed with conscious 
pride to the glorious deeds in arms of their countrymen. We 
turn from the foul and ungrateful abuse now lavished on 
the Duke of Wellington, to the resolutions moved by Mr. 
O'Connell at the great meeting which took place on the 6th 
of May, 1829, when it was resolved — ** That to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington national gratitude is eminently due, for 
accomplishing, as prime minister under our gracious Sovereign, 
the invaluable work of religious peace." '* That in order to 
perpetuate to the remotest generations, these feelings of just 
acknowledgment, and at the same time to record, that reli- 
gious freedom was won by the same great captain who restored 
national independence, and gave security to the empire; a 
voluntary subscription be now entered into for the purpose of 
erecting a statue of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, com- 
memorative of this — the most glorious of his public services." 
We find Mr. O'ConncU one of the committee appointed for 
effecting that object, and a handsome subscription aftixcd to 
his name. 

With what mingled feelings of pride and pleasure do we 
appeal from the disgusting epithets of '* chance victor," " stun- 
ted corporal," " blood-stained sepoy," and " buccaneering 
duke," to the dignified language contained in the pastoral 
letter of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, assembled 
in synod, on the passing of the Relief Bill : " The great boon," 
said they, ** became the more acceptable to this country, 
because among the counsellors of His Majesty there appeared 
conspicuous, the most distinguished of Ireland's own sons — a 
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hero and a legislator — a man selected by the Almighty to 
break the rod, which had scourged Europe — a man raised up 
by Providence to confirm thrones and establish altars — ^to 
direct the councils of England, at a crisis the most difficult, 
and to staunch the blood, and heal the wounds of the country 
that gave him birth.'' When posterity shall in after times, 
compare these declarations with the disreputable ribaldry now 
heaped upon that name, by incendiaries, clerical as well as lay ; 
we may well predict an universal expression of a^tonislunent, 
and cry of — Shame! Could this have been Ireland i 



CHAPTER VI. 

His assumed, or be it, his conceded success in one measure, 
has floated Mr. O'Connell over so many follies, that his vanity 
prompted him to think, that he had only to attempt, in order 
to achieve. In his " dreamy state of imagination," he fancied 
that he perceived a similitudo between the position of 1829, 
in respect of Emancipation, and that of 1843, in respect of 
Kepeal. No two cases can be more dissimilar. The Catholic 
claims were sustained by the great principle of religious tolera- 
tion, and rested upon the broad bafiis of freedom of conscience. 
They ranked amongst their advocates many great statesmen, 
then no more, many of the influential members of the British 
cabinet, many of the great leaders in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a vast portion of the Protestant intelligence of the 
empire, and their justice had been affirmed by repeated 
majorities of the representatives of the people. There is no 
point of parallel between the two cases, save one — ^that Mr. 
O'Connell was an agitator for both. In the one instance, he 
was sustained and surrounded by great alliances ; in the other, 
he stands isolated upon the pedestcu of folly, destined ultimately 
to prove the stool of repentance. Never was any observation 
more true, than that of the Earl of Shrewsbury: " Were it 
not for Mr. O'Connell, we never should hear of Repeal." 

The present agitation was heralded by the publication of a 
work entitled, " A Memoir on Ireland, Native and Saxon," 
of which Mr. O'Connell claims the credit of being the author, 
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and which, it is presumed, was intended by him as a prologue 
to his future performances. His kindly assistance was not 
required to verify the pointed observation of Lord Chesterfield, 
** that an history of Ireland could be nothing but a continuation 
of Rapin, {rapine.y' As a literary composition, the production 
is despicable ; as the ebullition of frantic disappointment and 
rabid hate, it is disgusting ; as the reservoir of all that is foul 
and polluted in our annals, it is execrable. " Statesmen," said 
Burke, "ought not to call from the dead, all the discussions and 
litigations which formerly inflamed the furious passions which 
had torn their countrymen ; they ought not to rake into the 
hideous and abominable things there'' " In the wars which 
occurred in Ireland," said the able and amiable Dr. Doyle, 
*' there is nothing but anomalies ; they cannot serve to illus- 
trate any position ; they can no more be reduced to rule or 
principle, than the wanderings of an Arab. 1 wish they 

WERE BURIED IN ETERNAL OBLIVION !" 

Notwithstanding these wise and pious recommendations, we 
have Mr. O'Connell reviving and gloating with delight over 
the recollection of every atrocity, of every scene of blood, 
which disgraced even those days, when, in the words of Sir 
William 1 emple, ** Ireland was divided between the vested 
and the divested." With the unworthy littleness of a vulgar 
mind, he has stooped to become a chronicler of horrors, a 
collector of curiosities in crime ; and this is the composition 
which he magnanimously trumpets in his van. As an historical 
record, its misrepresentations, suppressions, and perversions of 
truth, are so egregious and so glaring, that they can only be 
charitably accounted for by the supposition, that the author, 
in collecting the materials, was imposed upon by some im- 
pudent cheat. So blind has been the credulity of his 
rancour, that fables are displayed as facts.* Wherever truth 
even glimmers, the compiler, with mischievous ingenuity, drags 
from the shrouds, in which they had mouldered for ages, every 
blood-stained record of murderous rebellion and indiscriminate 
massacre ; and to make the treat more acceptable to modern 
refinement, ho assures us, that he ** has arranged them chrono- 
logically in masses." 

The design of such, his literary labours, he proclaims to 
have been, *' that the sovereign and statesmen of England 
should understand that the Irish people feel and know, that 
there cannot happen a more heavy misfortune than the pro- 
sperity and power of Great Britain:" and, '*that they should 
be apprised, that the people of Ireland know and feel, that 

* Note 11, — Appendix. 
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they have a deep and vital interest in the weakness and 
adyersity of England." With brutal indelicacy he has dared 
to inscribe this foetid compilation, dictated by such irrational 
and unchristian feelings^ to the Queen. His model seems to 
have been the notorious Sir Richard Mus^rave, who desig- 
ixated his abominations, " Memoirs of the different Rebellions 
in Ireland." If it were not beneath the dignity of the illus- 
trious Lady, upon whom he has had the audacity to intrude, 
the rebuke conveyed by Lord Cornwallis, in the letter of the 
24th of March, 1801, to his historical prototype, for a similar 
insult, would be appropriate : — ^^ Had hb Excellency been 
apprised of the contents and nature of the work, he never 
would have lent the sanction of his name to a book which 
tends so strongly to revive the dreadful animosities which have 
so lonff distracted this country, and which it is the duty oj every 
good subject to endeavour to compose.^' 

What constitutes Mr. O'ConneU's pride, is to his country 
its calamity. Eaton Stannard, the brother of '' my dear Bar* 
rett," observed of him years ago, — '* The ignorant fancy, that 
whore there is neither refinement nor polish, there cannot be 
artifice or deception, that one so insolent must necessarily be 
very brave, and that one so vulgar must necessarily be very 
honest." The discontent he has engendered is not the express 
sion of national intelligence ; the influence he possesses is pro- 
duced by the action of craft upon ignorance and credulity. 
In his progress through the country, dressed in Fortunatus' 
wishing-cap, and attended, in the words of Grattan, " by fal- 
lacious hope on the one hand, and many-mouthed profession 
on the other," he has stimulated, by his sedition, that igno- 
rance into disaffection. That distress he augments by the 
idleness he creates, and the subsidies, certainly not the over- 
flowings, of an affluent and contented people, which he levies. 
Ho boasts triumphantly of the multitudes subservient to his 
sway ; but here again, the almost superhuman wisdom of our 
great countryman upbraids him. ** Frenzy," said Burke, 
'' does not become a slighter distemper, on account of the 
number of those who may be infected with it ; delusion and 
weakness do not produce one mischief the less, becauso they 
are universal." " Novelty," said Johnson, " captivates the 
superficial and thoughtless. Vehemence delights the discon- 
tented and turbulent. He who contradicts acknowledged 
truth, will always have an audience. He that villifies esta- 
blished authority, will always find abettors. * ♦ * He 
draws the rabble after him, as a monster makes a show." 
We read in Bourrienne, that when he once remarked to 
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Napoleon, '* You must, Sire, bo gratified to be followed by the 
admiration and acclamations of your foUow-citizens ;" the 
Emperor replied: — " The same crowd would run after me were 
I marching to the gallows." 

In the frantic impatience of his sedition, Mr. O'Connell 
ventured to hint at the corruption of the soldiery. " Tam- 
pering," said Burke, " is the odious vice of restless minds.*' 
Although a more " perturbed spirit" does not walk this earth, 
the terror of such a display as that alluded to by Napoleon, 
atoned for the absence of honor. " Such a man," said Grat- 
tan, ** seduces the people into unmeant mischief, and then 
abandons them through fear." 

To excite amongst his countrymen a merciless and unrelent- 
ing hatred against the people, with whom we are linked in a 
common allegiance, was the avowed aim of his writings and his 
harangues ; and he has succeeded in enlisting in this pious cru- 
sade, some of the dignitaries and pastors of a Christian faith. 
Whilst recklessly flinging as firebrands, amidst an excitable 
people, the irritating designations of "stranger," "alien," and 
** Saxon," he forgot the admonitions of the honest but enthu- 
siastic M^Nevin, in his examination before a committee of the 
Lords, an the 7th of August, 1798: — " It has been the mis- 
fortune," said he, " of this country, scarcely ever to have 
known the English natives or settlers, otherwise than as 
enemies ; and, in his language, the Irish peasant has but one 
name for a Protestant and an Englishman, and confounds 
them. He calls both by the name of Sassanagh, or Saxon ; 
his conversation is, therefore, less against a religionist than 
against a foe ; his prejudice is tlie effect of ignorance^ and the 
treatment he receives ; how can we be surprised at it, when 
Buch pains are taken to brutalise him I V* 

It has been alleged, that the penal laws produced in Ire- 
land, not two distinct classes, but two distinct species of men. 
To revive and perpetuate those unnatural distinctions, Mr. 
0*Conneli has selected a period, when Ireland, enjoying an 
equalisation of civil rights, a few years repose would have 
enabled the blood of the settler to be fully transfused into the 
veins of the native. Who in England inquires whether the 
blood of the Dane or the Norman, glow in the colour of his 
iieighbour or his landlord? Who in Scotland recalls the 
days of the Covenanters, or revives the recollection of the 
more recent massacre of Glencoe ? Is Ireland to be the only 
country in which centuries cannot teach us Christianity to 
forgive ; in which wrongs, imaginary or real, are never to be 
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expiated by time ; in which resentments are to be eternal, and 
rankling animosity is never to expire ? 

In hb Memoir, Mr. O'Connell aska, — " What is the pre- 
sent condition of the Irish mind P" Let the answer be in 
the language of the same high and unprejudiced authority, 
General Condorcet O'Connor. The opinion was expressed 
within £^ recent period, at his last visit to Ireland, after a Icuig 
sojourn in France, to a relative and friend of Mr. O'Connell, 
and is published :* — " Ireland/* said he, " has undoubtedly 
improved ; you have more houses now, you have more com* 
forts now ; the people are mor^ numerous and better dressed ; 
on the whole, the face of the country has improved ; but the 
mind of Ireland, sir — aye, thp mind of the country, is shock- 
ingly, yes, shockingly degraded !'* 

Alas I how mournfully true is the Ij^ttcr part of this picture ; 
and, yet, can it be otherwise, when the mind of Ireland, 
a^bsorbed for years i^ ceaseless agitation, is distracted &om 
intellectual cultivation, a,nd h subjugated by the tyranny of a 
mean and mercenary despot. '' Though ln^oian eyes," said 
the prophetic Burke, '* cannot trace them, on,e would be 
tempted to think that some great offences in Ireland must cry 
to Heayen, which has thought fit to. punish her with a vile and 
inglorious domination, in which no comfort or compensatioa is 
to be found in any, even of those false splendours which, play- 
ing around other tyrannies, prevent mankind from feeling 
themselves dishonored, even when they are oppressed." When 
Gurran, declared, that ^' not the propagation of opinion, but 
the engrossment of power mdplimdery of homage and tribute, 
was the real origiiji of the Popery laws," he little imagined he 
would be tracing to its true source, the future agitation of 
" the great Repeal year*" 

" I am," exclaimed: Mr. 0*Connell, "just the man to sway 
the mpyement of the popular mind in Ireland."t Heaven for- 
bid that a^ny map of mind should be swayed by him, " He," 
said the eloquent and enlightened Channing, '* who succeeds in 
chaining men's understandings, ***may number millions among 
bis subjects; but a weak and puny race are the products of 
his sway, and they cai?. only reach, the stature and force of 
men by throwing off that sway." But the demagogue knows 
and feelS) that the lower in the scale of intellectual being his 
followers sink, the more submissive instruments they become. 
Dr. Doylo; felt the singular tendency of his countrymen to 

* Memoirs of Richard Ronayne, publis]ied in the Dublin Magazine ^^ 
Citizen, for AprH, 1843. 
t Dublin Corporation Discussion, p. 217. 
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become dupes, when, with feelings of deep humiliation he told 
them, — " Such excessive credulity on your parts, and such a 
superstitions attachment to fables a thousand times behed, is 
a melancholy proof of the facility with which you may be 
seduced by knayes." 

We now proceed to examine the grievances, financial and 
political, which Mr. O'Connell puts forward as his justification 
for the present movement.- The arrangement made between 
the two countries at the time of their union, has been designated 
by Mr. O'Connell " one gigantic swindle;"* and the subsequent 
consolidation of the exchequers, by which he alleges that 
Ireland was defrauded, by being rendered liable to the heavy 
debt of England, is made to form a prominent feature in the 
grieyance. To sustain this position, he is driven to confuse 
the public mind, by displaying before them in figures, which 
few can comprehend, the hundreds of millions, funded and 
unfunded, of which the debt is apparently composed; and 
people stare at each other, horrified at being told, in the words 
of Mr. O'Connell, "that Ireland now owes every penny of 
that stupendous sum."* The whole of this monster grievance, 
however, evaporates the moment that a little common sense is 
applied to simplify and explain it. Every person ought to 
know, that these hundred millions of debt are to this extent 
fictitious ; that they are not cash, or convertible into cash ; 
that it is the interest which in fact constitutes the debt, and 
which being in the nature of an annuity, is alone to be provided 
for by the resources of the empire. By the Act of Union, 
Ireland contracted to bear two-seventeenths of the public 
expenditure — England and Scotland, at an equal rate of 
taxation, contributing in the proportion of their relative 
means to the remainder. According to Mr. Fitzstephen 
French, Ireland, in the five years preceding 1840, contributed 
only one-twelfth to the national burthens, including the interest 
of the debt ; and it appears to have been her highest rate of 
contribution since the Union. That rate has been since dimin- 
ished by the operation of the income tax, imposed on England 
and Scotland. What, then, becomes of the frightful grievance 
of a consolidated exchequer, and an enormous increase of 
debt, when Ireland is required to assist in liquidating this 
annuity by so small a contribution as, at the utmost, one- 
twelfth of the entire, a contribution so much less than her 
original contract ? It is plain, therefore, that this source of 
lamentation, when explained, proves to be a purely fanciful 

* Dublin Corporation Discussion, p. 51. 
t Dublin Corporation Discussion, p. 48. 
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delusion ; and it must be at all events conceded, that no just 
ground of complaint can arise, until Ireland shall be required 
to provide for an unjust or unreasonable proportion of the 
annual expenditure. 

One of the political grievances coniured up by the great ne- 
cromancer of Repeal is, that Ireland did not at the Union receive 
her fair proportion of representatives. '* No government," 
said Hallam, '' except the merest democracy, was ever settled 
on the sole basis of numbers." The original proposition was, 
to ascertain the number of members to whicn Ireland would 
bo entitled, by a culculation to be made on fair estimates of 
the relative population and pecuniary contribution of the two 
nations to the State; or, as Mr. Pitt expressed it, ''from a 
blended and mixed consideration of the population and the 
revenue." Ireland was to be charged with two-seventeenths 
of the national burthens, and the same ratio would have 
entitled her to 78 members — the disproportion of population 
somewhat diminished this amount. The data and the calcula- 
tion are given by Lord Avonmore, in his speech on the Union, 
and the result was, that Ireland was strictly entitled to 74 
representatives in the Imperial House of Commons. This 
number was afterwards raised, by common assent, to 100, and 
increased by the Reform Bill to 105. The complaint now 
made is not new ; it was started long before the Union, and 
the fallacy did not escape the profound Burke. " The very 
inequality of representation," said ho, " which is. so foolishly 
complained of, is perhaps the very thing which prevents us 
from thinking or acting as members for districts. Cornwall 
elects as many members as all Scotland, but is Cornwall better 
taken care of than Scotland ?" Lord Avonmore, in the Irish 
parliament, thus ampUfied the topic: — "In the Parliament of 
England," said he, " the number of members for Cornwall is 
within one of the number for all Scotland, which contains 
many counties, and twenty more than the principality of 
Wales, which contains twelve counties, and in Ireland the 
number of members for the county of Cork is within four of 
the number for the whole province of Connaught ; and yet we 
do not find that either Scotland, Wales, or Connaught have 
ever complained, or had reason to complain, of the dispropor- 
tion." 

" Wales," said Burke, " was a conquered country, but 
although conquered, it was not for many years looked upon 
as any part of the realm of Kngland. It was united to Eng- 
land by the 28th of Henry VIII." The division of that country 
into small shires, has given Wales 29 members — certainly a 
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disproportionate number — ^but still a number net very likely 
to influence the councils of the State adversely to Ireland, and 
forming no counterpoise to the great body of Irish represen- 
tatives. Still we have Mr. O'Counell protesting loudly against 
Wales enjoying at the present day, rights which she acquired 
by an Act of Union upwards of three centuries since, and the 
enjoyment of which, as if it were to furnish a practical refuta- 
tion of his complaints, does not prevent Wales from being the 
only disturbed portion of the British Isles. 

Scarcely a century intervened between the periods at which 
Scotland and Ireland severally became united to England. 
England was the greater country ; and at both periods posses- 
sed the more extensive legislature. We are assured by Mr. 
O'Connell, in his famous address to the electors of Clare — 
" that England is interested equally with Ireland, more 
interested than Ireland, in the prosperity of Ireland." A 
reduction of the legislative body of England to a kind of 
proportionate ratio with the others, could not have been fairly 
msisted upon at either Union ; nor did the interests of 
either of the minor states, at least of Ireland, according to 
Mr. O'Connell, at all require it. Burke happily observes, 
that *' Among all the great men of antiquity, Procrustes shall 
never be my hero of legislation. With his iron bed, the 
allegory of his government, and the type of some modern 
policy, by which the long limb was to bo cut short, and the 
short tortured into length. Such was the state bed of uni- 
formity. He would, I conceive, be a very indifferent farmer, 
who complained that his sheep did not plough or his horses 
yield him wool, though it would be an idea of equality." It 
is generally admitted, that the present representative body is, 
if any thing, too large and too cumbrous for deliberation and 
legislation. Supposing that some new ^^ powerful influences 
should come over his mindy'' and induce Mr. O'Connell to bury 
again the question of Repeal, it is to be presumed, that he has 
no intention of proposing an extension of the present House 
of Commons by the addition of more members. If he has 
any plan respecting it, it must be one of squeezing it into 
dimensions more to his taste, by submitting it to some process 
like that of Procrustes. Is he, however, quite certain, that 
Irish incmbers can be found to supply an increase for Ireland ? 
It should be remembered, that several of our present repre- 
sentatives found repealing in Ireland, a very convenient apology 
for neglecting their parliamentary duties in England, during 
the last session. Mr. O'Connell ought not to forget, that on 
former occasions, he was glad to receive into his ranks Saxon 
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substitates, even such a mongrel as Mr. Raphael ; and thai 
even in the present Parliament, he was driven to accept a 
recruit from the bar of the northern circuit of England, to 
represent the unpurekasable purity of Kinsale. If we may 
judge from the manner in which Irish interests have been 
recently deserted by Irish members, we should say, that 
Ireland has less cause to complain of having too few repre- 
sentatives, than of having too many bad ones. 

Scotland and Ireland were two countries so far similarly 
circmnstanced, as to have been at. distinct periods embosomed 
in the greater state ; it is only, thorefore, by a parallel between 
them, that the question of justice or injustice to Ireland, in 
respect of their relative proportions of representation, can be 
£airly determined. We have the authority of Mr. O'Connell, 
*' that in this country, the basis of representation is founded 
on property and population combined."* Scotland and Ireland 
return 158 members; the population of Scotland, by the 
recent census, 1841, was 2,620,184 ; that of Ireland, by the 
same census, 8,175,124 ; being in the proportion of about 13 
to 41. This ratio would, upon population, entitle Ireland to 
120 members, and Scotland to 38. Mr. Staunton,t to whom 
Mr. O'Connell refers as his financial oracle, states the relative 
revenues of the two countries to have been, in 1832 — Scottish 
revenue, £5,113,353 — Irish revenue, £4,352,000,+ being 
almost the proportion of 51 to 43. The proportion is now 
probably greater in favor of Scotland, in consequence of the 
property tax ; but taking it as above, the revenue of Scotland 
would be about one-seventh more than that of Ireland ; there- 
fore, Scotland would, on revenue, be entitled to one-seventh 
of 158, or 23 more members than Ireland. The two countries 
would then stand thus : — 

Ireland, entitled on population, to 120 — Scotland, entitled on popu- 
lation, to . .38 mem. 
Scotland, entitled on excess 
Deduct less on revenue, . 23 of revenue to . .23 



97 61 

Ireland has at present 105 members, Scotland 53 members ; 
therefore, to use the words of Mr. O'Connell, " taking the 
population and the revenue as the ingredients of representa- 
tion, which is a just and constitutional principle to act upon"§ — 
Mark reader I — Ireland is entitled only to 97 members, 
eight less than she has ; and Scotland to 61 members, eight 

* Dublin Corporadon Discassion, p. 62. f Dublin Corporation Disc, p. 47* 
X Dublin Corporatiou Discussion, p. 130. § Dublin Corporation Disc, p. 52. 
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more than her present number. If there bo injustice to either 
country, it is to Scotland. And yet we have Scotland not 
complaining of ill-treatment, not brawling for a Repeal of the 
Union, or even clamoring for more members — why ? because 
the Scottish members are at their posts, and do their duty. 

Parliamentary documents recently published, furnish ua 
with melancholy evidence of the progressing advance of Scot^ 
land beyond Ireland, in intelligence and intellectual improve- 
ment ; and it is with feelings of humiliation, that the details 
are presented to the Irish public. A return of the stamps 
issued to newspapers, from the year 1801, was moved for in 
Parliament in 1827. It appeared by that return, ordered to 
be printed on the 22nd of June, 1827, that there was no ac- 
count kept in Ireland until 1817 ; we are, therefore, under the 
necessity of commencing the parallel with that year. 

Return of the stamps issued to newspapers in Scotland and 
Ireland, in the following years : — 





Scotland. 


Ireland. 


1817, 
1820. 
1826, 


850,816 
1,236.560 
1,296,560 


2.480,401 
2,931,037 
3,473,014 



making an average of nearly 3 to 1 in favor of Ireland. 
Another Parliamentary paper, moved for by Mr. Brotherton, 
as a continuation of the former, and ordered to be printed on* 
the 6th of July, 1842, brings the returns down to a recent 
period ; and from this are extracted the returns of the follow- 
ing years, at stated periods : — 





Scotland. 


Ireland. 


1827, 


1,795,771 


3,545,848 


1832, 


3,225,944 


4,458,990 


1834, 


3,112,310 


4,084,442 


1840, 


5.663,943 


6,057,795 


1841, 


6,129,289 


5,990,033 



If asked, how can the vast advance in newspaper circulation 
in Scotland, as compared to Ireland be accounted for, the 
answer is obvious. The newspapers of Scotland are devoted 
to the amusement, instruction, and intellectual improvement of 
the people ; the great majority of those published in Ireland 
are nothing but gazettes of the haranguings and cavalcadings 
of " the Liberator." Accordingly, we find the more intelligent 
classes of the community turning with disgust from the patron- 
age and perusal of the organs of Repeal. The dispropor- 
tion between the circulation and advertisements of what are 
called the Conservative journals, and those that repeat the 
echoes of the Corn Exchange, is very striking. A similar 
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diminution is observable with respect to some provincial jour- 
nals, of what are called liberal principles, since their adhesion 
to repeal; proving that even the most patriotic stomachs may 
be overdosed with Irish rhodomontade ! 

Another grievance prominently displayed by Mr. O'Conncll 
is, that the elective franchise in Ireland is more limited than 
in England. It seems almost incredible, how any man could 
make such an allegation, who remembers the following con- 
clusive statement of Lord Stanley in the House of Commons 
in Mr. O'ConnelPs presence, on the 25th of February, 1840 ;* 
" I will prove," said his Lordship, *' that the franchise in Ire- 
land, as settled by the Irish Reform Bill, is more extensive, and 
not less extensive, than the corresponding franchise given to 
England. I do not refer to the case of the forty-shilling 
freeholders. I have already stated, that that question was 
settled several years before, and not at all disturbed by the 
Reform Act. The English Reform Bill restricted the forty- 
shilling franchise, but did not abolish it. The Irish bill did 
not interfere in any way whatever with freehold occupation, 
but left it as it had been previously established in Ireland. 
The Irish and English bills both added a leasehold constituency 
to the freehold constituency, which had formerly prevailed. 
* ♦ ♦ In England the franchise is given to the lessee or 
assign, entitled to any lands or tenements for the term origi- 
nally of sixty years, of the clear yearly value of not less 
than £10, over and above all charges. The corresponding 
provision with regard to Ireland, is the lessee or assignee of 
any term originally not less than sixty years, having a benefi- 
cial interest therein, of the clear yearly value of £10 arising 
out of it. The words originally introduced were the same as 
in the English bill ; but they were altered with the consent of 
the honorable and learned gentleman himself ,\ The second class 
of voters under the leasehold tenure in England, must hold 
property for a term not less than twenty years, of the clear 
yearly value of £20 over and above all rent charges. In 
Ireland, the second class is composed of those who hold pro- 
perty for not less than fourteen years, having a beneficial 
interest of £20. There is no lower term of years in England 
excepting tenants at will, the voters under which must pay 
a rent of £50 a-ycar ; but there is another leasehold quali- 
fication in Ireland for which there is no parallel in England. 
The franchise is given to a class of Irish tenants holding 
property for a term of 20 years, with a beneficial interest of 
not less than £10 to the person entitled to occupy. That is 

* Mirror of Parliament. t Mr. O'ConneU. 
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the plain simple comparison of the franchises given by the 
Reform Bill to England and Ireland ; and I defy the honorable 
and learned member to shake these facts, or to make out any 
shade of foundation for his assertion, that the Irish franchise 
18 more restricted than the English." To this deliberate chal- 
lenge cast in his teeth, what was Mr. O'Connell's only reply? 
— " Sir, when I asserted, that the Irish franchise was more 
restricted than the English, my meaning was, that the Irish 
Reform Bill, not going so far as to restore the same franchise 
which was continued in England, the freehold franchise was 
by that means infinitely short of the Reform Bill taken 
altogether in England." 

The subterfuge, therefore, on which alone Mr. O'Connell 
can pretend to sustain his allegation, that there was a more 
limited franchise in Ireland than in England, the very reverse 
being the fact, was, that there are no forty-shilling freeholders 
in Ireland. To whom is Ireland indebted for the extinction 
of that class of voters? To Daniel O'Connell! They bore 
him triumphantly upon their shoulders into Parliament ; and 
in return, he struck the bargain for his own personal aggran- 
disement upon their grave. Turn to his evidence before 
Parliament : " The system of forty-shilling freeholders in 
Ireland," said he, " is essentially different from that which is 
in England with respect to those who have derivative interests. 
There is an immense deal of perjury from the accumulation of 
oaths; and they are, in fact, the live stock of an estate. * * * 
I confess, I think, that the forty- shilling freeholder who votes 
against his landlord, is generally ruined by it. There is a 
heart-rending scene following the election ; and after all, with 
every possible feeling, it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
one's self to the misery it produces. The system of voting by 
forty-shilling freeholders in Ireland, cannot furnish a fair 
representation of the property of Ireland." " It will be," 
said Sir John Newport, in 1832, adopting the evidence of 
Mr. O'Connell, " in the recollection of the House, that the 
forty-shilling freeholders were disfranchised on the ground, 
that they were subject to improper control in the exercise of 
their rights ; that they were driven, as it was expressed, like 
cattle to the hustings, to vote according to the will and pleasure 
of their landlords or their priests." 

What must be thought of the consistency of that man, who, 
having on the alleged ground of humanity, procured the 
extinction of the forty-shilling freeholders, thereby furnishing 
a powerful argument against an indiscreet extension of the 
franchise, afterwards makes it a subject of complaint; and it 
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is his only complaint, that they were not revived by the 
Reform Bill. Are we not justified in exclaiming, in the 
singularly appropriate words of Burnes : — 



' " The first of Ireland sons, 

Must even out- Irish his Hibernian bronze/* 

Who could stand up in the Imperial Parliament, and exclaim 
against that body, for not re-creating a franchise, of the extinc- 
tion of which he was himself the author ? 

Mr. O'Connell must acutely feel, that his intermeddling with 
the franchise has not tended to increase the influence of popular 
representation in Ireland. To whom docs Mr. O'Connell 
owe his ejection from the representation of Dublin? To that 
remnant of rottenness, the pauper freemen of the old Corpora- 
tion I To whom are they indebted for their present existence ? 
To Daniel O'Connell ! The Irish Reform Bill, as originally 
prepared and brought in by Lord Stanley, was framed in 
order to extinguish that mass of corruption; and Mr. 
O'Connell threw the shield of his protection over them. This 
he did, notwithstanding the following emphatic warning from 
Mr. Shiel : — '* It is clear, "said he, " that preserving this right, 
will perpetuate an exclusively Protestant constituency." To 
which Mr. O'Connell, who, without compunction had sacrificed, 
to his own interest, the virtuous forty-shilling freeholders, 
deliberately replied : ** I will go further, and say, that even if 
this were an exclusively Protestant right, I would vote for 
it."* In the debate on the Irish Reform Bill, in the House 
of Lords, on the 26th of July, 1832, when Lord Roden was 
insisting on the introduction of a clause protecting the pauper 
Protestant freeman, he was asked by the Duke of Richmond, 
then a cabinet minister, " Does he know who else supported 
the proposition which he now advocates, the reservation of the 
franchise to these freemen ? It was Mr. O'Connell !"t The 
result of this holy alliance between Lord Roden and Mr. 
O'Connell, was the introduction of the protecting clause in the 
bill as it passed; and thus Mr. O'Connell achieved the rejec- 
tion of himself, and also of Lord Morpeth ; and secured the 
return of the present members for the metropolis. 

Upon political infallibility such as this, do the deluded people 
of Ireland repose all their faith. Mr. Burke observes, with 
that prophetic endowment which he enjoyed, " It is un- 
doubtedly true, though it may seem paradoxical, that in 
general, those who are habitually employed in finding and 
displaying faults^ are unqualified for the work of reformation.'* 

* Mirror of Parliament. f Ibid. 
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A consciousness of incapacity may perhaps induce in Mr« 
O'Connell's mind, an anxiety to transfer the scene of his 
senatorial labours, from the expanded field of the British 
Legislature, to the more congenial atmosphere of the Corn 
Exchange, and thence to a mock parliament in Conciliation 
Hall, to reign ** monarch of all he surveys." Mr. O'Conneirs 
mind is not legislative. After a parliamentary career of upwards 
of fifteen years, although the books are crowded with his 
abortive notices, he cannot boast of having originated, prepared, 
or achieved one single act of beneficial or remedial ^legislation, 
for the relief or advancement of any one class of his fellow- 
subjects. With no measure even for the improvement or simpli- 
fication of our civil, or the amelioration of our criminal code, 
will his name be associated as the author. Lord Charlemont, 
speaking of Lord Mansfield, remarked, '' He cannot divest 
mmself of the lawyer ; he speaks as if he was feed ; nor is his 
manner, though excellent, void of bar cant. * * * He seems 
to persuade for his own advantage." Mr. O'Connell, in avow- 
ing himself, as he has done, in parliament, "the paid and 
pensioned advocate of his country," while he conceded that 
he did not steer by the star of the purest patriotism, at the 
same time surrendered the higher attributes of a senator. In 
the zeal he exhibits for his clients^ he mistakes and mis- 
conceives the constitution and character of that assembly of 
which he is a member. *' Parliament," said Burke, *' is not a 
congress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests, 
which interests each must maintain as an agent and an advocate 
against other agents and advocates ; but parliament is a 
deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest, that of 
the whole — where not local purposes, not local prejudices, 
ought to guide, but the general good, resulting from the general 
reason of the whole. You choose a member indeed, but when 

you have chosen him, he is not a member of , he is 

a member of parliament." Mr. O'Connell, in announcing 
himself member for all Ireland, should remember that Ireland, 
still to use the language of our profound countryman, " is but 
part of a great, rich, and commercial nation, the interests of 
which are various and multiform. That great nation itself, 
but part of a great empire, extended by our virtue and our 
fortune to the furthest limits of the East and of the West. 
All these wide-spread interests must be considered, must be 
compared, must be reconciled, if possible." When Mr. 
O'Connell shall a second time, have " banished the vision" of 
Repeal, this instructive lesson may prove useful to him, should 
he again resume the important trust committed to him by his 
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constituents. The ministry are pledged to the consideration 
of remedial measures for Ireland in the next Session; amongst 
others, to a review of the laws of tenure, and to a deliberate 
consideration of the relative positions of landlord and tenant. 
Mr. 0*Connell*s presence may be useful, and he may prove 
of value to Ireland, by remembering the emphatic words of 
Flood : " There is but one way anything good could be done 
for the country, that is, by going along with the government, 
and making their measures diverge towards public utility." 

Lord John Russell, on the 13th of June, 1833, very satis^ 
factorily explained what would be the legislative result of 
Kepeal. '' Shall we say now," said the noble Lord, '' that 
there ought to be a separation between England and Ireland, 
at a time when, as I contend, all that has lately passed in that 
country shows, that the objects in view are neither more nor 
less than these, that an attempt should be made, under the 
name of a Repeal of the Union, and under the power of a 
separate parliament, to disunite the two countries ; to confis- 
cate the property of all Englishmen who have property there; 
to overturn at once the United Parliament, and to establish, 
in the place of the King, Lords, and Commons of the 
united empire, some parliament, of which the honorable and 
learned member* shall be the leader and the chief." Mr. 
O'Connell himself very significantly illustrates, in a speech 
delivered in the county of Kildare in 1834, tho freedom of 
discussion which such an assembly would enjoy. " W hy," 
said he, ** if the parliament were sitting in Dublin, and your 
representatives doing wrong, you could take your short sticks 
in your fiands, some fine morning^ and go up and tell them to 
vote honestly and rightly J' (Loud cheering.) 

Mr. O'Connell now expresses great anxiety for an Irish 
House of Lords. He has, however, favored us with an inti- 
mation of what that order has to expect from his patronage. 
He thus addressed the people of Glasgow, in 1835, — " We 
must put down the House of Lords. I am for altering the 
House of Lords ; but I am content that 130 of them should be 
tried as an experiment. Let every 200,000 men in Great 
Britain and Ireland select one Lord, and that will give 130 
for the 24 millions. ♦ * • One hundred and seventy men 
OLir masters — ^it is impossible it can last. That such a set of 
stupid, ignorant, half-mad fops and coxcombs should continue 
so to lord it." It will be a sad damper to the fiery zeal of 
their lordships, Higgins, M*Hale, & Co.. to find that they' 
have no chance ; for we have Mr. O'Connell making the 

♦ Mr. O'Connell. 
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following declaration, at the Anti-Tory Association, in Dublin, 
on the 23rd of December, 1834, — " I would never wish to see 
a Catholic bishop seated in the House of Lords." 

Nothing can be more amusing than some of the advantages, 
which Mr. O'Connell promises the people from Repeal. He 
assured them, at the Curragh, "that £750,000 would be 
expended every month in Ireland. * * * If he succeeded in 
the Repeal movement, ninety millions, raised in Ireland, would 
be expended at homo for the next ten years." He forgot, 
however, to inform us from what sources, when Ireland shall 
be separated from England, (and we have his own authority 
that Repeal would be separation,) and, deprived of her markets, 
the influx of her wealth, and her coin ; all this money is to 
come. Perhaps he has floating in his brain, some plan of imi- 
tating the example of King James, when the treasury of 
England was closed against him ; by converting all the brass 
and pewter of the country into coin. His dream can be only 
realised by a similar multiplication of money.* 

Mr. O'Connell is not original in any thing. In some of 
his other promises, he has evidently taken as his model, that 
illustrious liberator Jack Gade, who, some tell us, was an 
Irishman, or, at all events, studied agitation in Ireland. 
According to Walsingham, 200,000 men were in the habit of 
congregating together at Blackheath, to hear the harangues 
of that worthy. In order to show how close the resemblance 
is between the style of oratory of the two liberators, we select 
a few parallel passages from the speeches of each. Cade is, 
in general, more terse, but equally poetical. 

L1BERATOB CADE. LIBERATOR 0*CONM£LL. 

There shaU be in England seven You would have a pound of tea 
halfpenny loaves for a penny, and TU for little more than is now paid for a 
iQake it felony to drink small beer. couple of ounces. The duty on to* 

bacco would be reduced, so that there 

was not an old woman in the country 

who might not have her pipe lighted, 

if she pleased, from morning till night. 

— O'Connell at the Curragh. 

Cade means to dress th^ common- I hope I will be able to brush off 

wealth, and turn it and set a new nap all the incumbrances of the constitu- 

upon it. tion, and set up the Irish parliament, 

sleek and neat, and well brushed 

down.— O'Conne// at the Repeal As' 

sociatioTif June 6thf 1843. 

Labour is thy vocation, which is as And, by the bye, when the Union 

much as to say — Let the magistrates is repealed, we will have good magis- 

be labouring men, therefore should we trates selected by the people. — 

be magistrates. 0*ConneU at Kilkenny, 

• Note 13, — Appendix. 
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I.IBEBATOB OADE. I.IBEBATOB O'cONNELL. 

We will not leave one lord, one I want Ireland for the Irish — JPaS" 
gentleman. sim. 

The proudest peer in the realm For parallel passages, too numer- 
shall not *** unless he pays me tri- ous to be inserted, see The Ntttion 
bate. newspaper. 

It is to you, good people, that X 

speak, 
0*er whom, in time to come, I hope 

to reign.* 

Mp. O'Connell thus apostrophises: — " Glorious repeal war- 
dens, your names shall be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
column to be erected in College-green, to commemorate the 
Repeal of the Union." I ! That column will, of course, b© 
crowned with the statue of the Liberator, on which Hogan, 
the sculptor, is at present employed. What more appro- 
priate inscription can be founa for its pedestal, than the 
following pithy expression of the patriotic Cade : — 

" My mouth shall be the parliament oft — Ibei.and. 

We haye, however, Mr. O'Connell's assurance, that there 
is one point in which he is determined not to emulate his pre- 
decessor. " We will begin no rebellion," as Cade did. 
" There shall," said Mr. O'Connell, **be no rebellion in my 
time." This is a blessing which he intends to postpone, until 
he is out of the reach of danger; and this, it is presumed, is 
the legacy he means to bequeath to his country, when he 
leaves her, in the words of Junius, " to perish, like a oast*off 
mistress, under the diseases he has given her." 

When Ireland was not bound to England by one-tenth of 
her present ties, the humanity of Mr. Fox declared, " that 
the consequences of war with Ireland are dreadful to contem- 
plate. Public horrors would be so increased by the laceration 
of private feelings, as to spread universal misery throughout 
both countries. The connexion is so interwoven between the 
individuals of the two countries, that no rupture can happen 
without wounding the most tender friendships and the most 
sacred ties." 

*' There was nothing," said the Duke of Wellington, who 
in the heroism of the soldier did not merge the finer feelings 
of the man, " which destroyed property, and the resources of 
prosperity, in the same degree as civil war. The hand of man 
was raised against his neighbour, of brother against brother, 
of father against father, the servant betrayed his master, and 
the whole scene ended in confusion and destruction. This 
was the last resource to which government must look." Great 

• Shakespeare's Henry VI. f Henry VI. 
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Britain has, howeyer, made the most solemn declaration, in 
the face of the world, that her empire shall not be dismem* 
bered; and shd must maintain that declaration, if need be, bj 
the sword. The arms of England protected Canada from 
American sympathisers, who in revenge, supply their subsidies 
for the sererance of her empire. Shall that power which was 
omnipotent under the Falls of Niagara, on the confines of 
Tartary, and on the banks of the Indus, quail on her own 
soil, and surrounded by her own sons, before the bad tongue 
of a braggart and a bully?" '•' He may live like a Clodius, 
said Grattan, ** he could die like a Cataline."* " That person, 
said Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of Peers, alluding to Cata- 
line, and pointing to his modem prototype, '* your Lordships 
well remember, had one redeemmg quality ; witness the last 
scene of his life, as we read it in the powerful and animated 
description of the historian, he ever retained the virtue of 
courage. Here, therefore, my Lords, the parallel ends/'f 

Dr. Doyle, who knew his countrymen well, thus recorded 
his estimate of their helpless impotence, in an address to the 
deluded malcontents of Ireland. " Opposed to a regular 
force," said he, " you would scatter like a flock of sheep upon 
a mountain, when the thunder storm affrights them. The year 
1798 is in the recollection of us all ; at that fatal period, Pro- 
testant, and Catholic, and Dissenter, of every province and 
town,— of every class and description, — of every rank and 
station, — ^not even excepting the army, combined to overthrow 
the government. You vritnessed their failure; and of the scenes 
whidi then occurred many of you experienced the fatal con- 
sequences. If such then was the result of an extended con- 
spiracy, comprising persons of all religions, of wealth, of 
affluence, of intelligence, connected abroad, organised at home, 
and imdertaken at a period when a revolutionary spirit per- 
vaded Europe, and when the government against which it was 
directed was engaged, almost single"-handed, with the most 
formidable enemy England ever had ; — what success can 
possibly attend the efforts " of an unarmed confederation ? — a 
confederation" undertaken at a period of profound peace, and 
when the government is rooted in the affections of every man 
who wishes well for the happiness of his country." 

Yes I a period of profound peace is that selected by Mr. ^ 
O'Connell for his Bobadil braggadocio. A period when* 
France reclines in the lap of peace; when national animosity has 
subsided into generous rivalry in the advance of civilisation ; 
when British capital creates, and British engineers construct^ 

* Faction Unmasked. f Mirror of Parliament. 
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her railways, and public works ; and her chivalrous hospitalit j 
receives with pride that illustrious Lady, from whose pre- 
sence, Ireland alone of her dominions, has been exoommuni- 
cated by rudeness and folly ; a period, when the.Ashburton 
treaty has calmed the troubled waters which threatened a 
storm, and America and England, after shaking hands over 
their disputed boundary, have retired to their respective ter- 
ritories, and folding their arms, survey each other in amity 
and peace. 

The man who could now, seriously dream of brandishing 
threats in the face of England to frighten her, would be insane 
enough to shout out, " Fire, fire," in a delude I 

Allusion has been made to the intended visit of the Queen, 
in the past summer to Ireland, from which she anticipated 
pleasure, and the country benefit, notoriously denied to both, 
in consequence of the reception promised by Mr. O'Connell 
to her Majesty. From the welcome he proposed, we turn to 
the fulsome adulation with which he beslaved George IV., 
on his coming amongst us in 1821 : — '' Our sovereign," 
said he, '* is the father of all his people ; he will find on 
his landing one shout, which will continue until ho retires 
to rest ; it will be resumed on his rising, and continue until 
the time of rest shall again return. * * * Let him have a 
royal residence, such as would be worthy of the monarch and 
of the Irish nation. Other monarchs can have palaces ; but let 
us show to the world, that our most gracious sovereign shall 
have a palace erected for him from the overflowing and grater 
ful hearts of his faithful Irish subjects." We learn from the 
newspapers of the day, that, on his departure from Kingstown, 
Mr. O'Connell, on his knees, presented a laurel crown to his 
Majesty ; and he afterwards announced, " that the King, ful- 
filling to a letter his capacity of general parent, hailed all his 
Irish subjects as his children, and, in return, has obtained our 
filial affection." With this disgusting servility, let us contrast 
Mr. O'ConnelPs preparation for the Queen, in his speech on 
the 11th of May last,— ^" I am delighted that the Queen is 
coming here. Petition after petition will every day be pre- 
sented to her, praying for the restoration of our plundered 
parliament. Twenty-four hours will not elapse before the 
Repeal will be carried. I hope to present her myself with 
an address, signed by a million of signatures. Let her see 
Repeal upon every wall, and let flags fly from every house- 
top and every eminence, praying, blessed Queen, aid us for a 
Repeal of the Union." Here was a reception prepared by a 
man, Tf ho has himself avowed that Repeal meant separation, for 
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her Majesty, whose responsible advisers declare, and whose 
great councils of the nation affirm the declaration, that Repeal 
would be the dismemberment of her empire. Here is a recep- 
tion intended for a Lady — ^that Lady a Queen, — one so young, 
so gentle, and so kind ; 

** Holy and heavenly thoughts should counsel her." 

Her guide should be pleasure, and her path should be peace ; 
open arms should receive her, and, above all ; the high- 
minded delicacy of a loyal and gallant people should protect 
her from even the suspicion of insult. Let us hope, that with 
the disappearance of the " great Repeal year," gentlemanly 
courtesy may revive ; that her Majesty, no longer driven 
to visit the shores of the stranger, may, in the next summer, 
bend her steps towards Ireland, attended by that splendid 
train, whose presence will stimulate industry, and diffuse com- 
fort and cheerfulness through every class of the community. 
It would be almost unkind to exclude '* a Liberator'* from the 
benefit of a national jubilee. Perhaps we may yet behold her 
Majesty, on her arrival, graciously receiving a more submis- 
sive petition from him. He may not be exactly in a position 
to present it himself ; but he may yet feel the beams of royal 
mercy radiate from the imperial diadem, when benignantly 
exercising her high prerogative as his Liberatrix ! 



CHAPTER VIL 

The course adopted by the Lord Chancellor in reference to 
the dismissal of magistrates, for having patronised the Repeal 
demonstrations, has given rise to much discussion. It was 
made by some junior barristers, panting for notoriety, the 
ground of their adhesion to the association; it furnished a 
pretext to many quixotic simpletons for throwing up their 
commissions ; and was, of course, seized on by Mr. O'Connell 
as a topic of vulgar and virulent invective, against the very 
eminent personage who holds the Seals, and presides, with 
such purity and impartiality, over the administration of justice 
in Ireland. A line of policy sanctioned by the cabinet, sus- 
tained by the high approval of the Duke of Wellington, in the 
House of Lords, and not arraigned by any member of the 
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Commons before the proper tribunal, the representatives 
of the people, may bid defiance to the slanders of Mr. 
O'Connell. 

The dismissal of those magistrates has been defended on 
high grounds ; namely, that after the reiterated and emphatic 
declarations of the Crown, and both branches of the Legislature, 
any attempt at the severance of the Union, is an attempt at 
the dismemberment of the empire ; that magistrates sanction- 
ing such attempts by their presence, were unfit to be intrusted 
with the preservation of the public peace, which might be 
endangered by the assemblages of such masses. It was, 
however, insisted that there was no judicial determination, 
that such objects or such meetings were illegal. The charge 
that the Government did not involve themselves in the tedious 
and enviable task, of indicting silly magistrates in every 
quarter of the country, comes with a singularly bad grace 
from Mr. O'Connell, who observes, in a letter to the people of 
Ireland, dated from Derrynane, the 8th of October, 1833, 
" There is something so low, there is something so mean in 
mere prosecuting. There is something so foreign from the 
nobler emotions of our nature in the chicanery of prosecutions." 
He forgot, however, that the Whigs did prosecute ** dear 
Barrett" for the publication of a letter written by Mr. 
O'Connell — ^the subject Repeal — and which composition was 
Mr. Barrett's letter of introduction to jail. The trial took 
place at the bar of the Court of King's Bench, on the 26th of 
November, 1833; and Mr. O'Connell defended his own 
offspring. The advocate dexterously availed himself of the 
circumstance, that two of the presiding members of the bench, 
Chief Justice Bushe and Judge Jebb, had been stout anti- 
unionists ; and he endeavoured to cover the naked helplessness 
of his case, with the ca^^-cj^ opinions of the Judges, borrowed 
from the rhetorical wardrobe of '99. The jurv, however, saw 
through the deception — tinsel that had dazzled — drapery that 
had appeared p^sable in its day-were found to Wfaded 
and gone out of fashion. Speeches, composed and printed for 
theatrical effect by intemperate youth in the last century, 
after having been moth-eaten for upwards of thirty years, 
unsuited to maturer wisdom, in other times, and under altered 
circumstances, proved but a flimsy defence for Hepoal, and poor 
Barrett was convicted. The charge of the Chief Justice, one 
of Mr. O'Connell's great authorities, to the jury, in which the 
whole court concurred, may perhaps enlighten some of those dis- 
missed magistrates, as to the legality of those meetings. '^ The 
lib^rtiy of the press/' said he, *' is similar to that of tn^ subject 
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and neither the one or the other, authorises the doing of public 
or private mischief. ♦ * * Gentlemen of the jury, the 
indictment now before me, charges that this composition was 
published with the intention to excite dissention and enmity 
between the King's subjects in Ireland and those of England, 
and to cause it to be believed amongst his Majesty's subjects 
in Ireland, that their rights and liberties are neglected by the 
legislature^ and that they are thereby oppressed and injured, 
and to stir up the King's subjects in Ireland by means of these 
inducements, to effect a Kepeal of the Union, and to bring into 
odium and contempt the Legislature of the country, and the 
statute of the 3rd of William IV. ; and a publishing with any of 
these intentions, imputed to this publication, would be libellous, 
and would not be protected by the liberty of the press." Such 
was the law in reference to an act of Parliament, admitted to 
have been an infringement on the constitution, styled by Mr. 
O'Connell, "the Algerine Act," and which being avowedly 
unconstitutional, was only temporary, and very luckily for 
him was terminable ; and how much more strongly, does that 
high judicial declaration apply to such an international treaty 
as the Act of Union, bearing upon its front the stamp of per- 
petuity. That the law was correctly laid down by the Court, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt ; for we have it unequivo- 
cally admitted by Mr. O'Connell ; when moving to arrest the 
judgment, on Monday the 1 7th of January, 1834, he expressly 
declared — " I do not quarrel with the charge at all."* 

Here then, we have a judicial determination of the highest 
criminal tribunal in the country, acquiesced in by Mr. O'Connell, 
that a publication having the same identical tendencies and 
object as the Repeal demonstrations, is illegal. The observa- 
tions of the Court in passing sentence, appear applicable to the 
language used and the spirit evinced at those meetings, and to 
the present policy of the leader. " The passages," said the late 
Judge Jebb, another of Mr. O'Connell's anti-union authorities, 
" amount in fact to this assertion, that the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, which makes laws for the government of all 
his Majesty's subjects, is so infected with a national hatred 
against the people of Ireland, that it is in vain for the people 
of Ireland to look for justice or humanity at their hands. * * * 
We know that the advice to obey the law in such an address, 
does not do away with the mischief. We have had recent 
experience of what was done by a publication, which inculcated 
upon the lower orders and impressed upon their minds> ' to 

* Report of the proceedings in the Dublin Evening Post 
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keep up an eternal hatred* against one species of property* 
It was enforced in that address, and recommended to them to 
cherish an eternal hatred against that species of property ; 
and although that was coupled with a recommendation to 
yiolate no law, yet we know that the former part of the 
address was remembered, and the latter part forgotten. The 
consequence of that was, the ruin of countless individuals, the 
destruction of property to an extent which cannot well be 
measured, and the sacrifice of many innocent lives* * * ♦ 
Such must be the consequences naturally to be expected from 
such addresses as that contained in the present publication, 
the endeavour to impress upon the minds of the people of this 
country a behef, that the inhabitants of the sister country have 
an inherent hatred of the people of this country, and that the 
members of Parliament are infused with the same spirit/' 
Although the court drew a distinction between the oflfence of 
the mere publisher, in point of criminaUty, with that of the 
fabricator of the libel, — Mr. Barrett, as a substitute victim for 
Mr. O'Connell, received and underwent a heavy sentence. 

After the above determination of the law, can any man 
doubt, that if a publication with such intentions be illegal, 
meetings of large masses with similar avowed intentions, are 
improper meetings to be patronised by magistrates. Of whom 
are those masses of men composed ? Of that peasantry who 
have produced, and still contain amongst them, men such as 
Mr. O'Connell thus describes in his letter to the people of 
Ireland, published on the 15th of August, 1833 : ** How much 
of the misery of Ireland^ — ^how much of the duration of our 
national degradation — ^may not be attributed to Divine justice? 
Alas, alas, for Ireland I * * * One is ashamed of belonging 
to a country which can produce such monsters as those who 
commit such crimes V Referring to the tendency of the pea- 
santry to agrarian outrage, he added : " This is, indeed, the 
weakness and the shame of Ireland ; the crimes, the atrocities, 
these wretches perpetrate. In general they are perpetrated 
on persons as lowly and as humble, as poor in situation, and 
as little exalted in condition, as themselves. I could rave 
almost to madness on this topic — I hate, I abhor the crimes 
these wretches commit — crimes, calling on law and power for 
punishment — alas ! crying out to God for his avenging justice 
— ^blessed be his holy name !" Yet, these are the men he 
assembles, he inflames, and he exasperates ! 

These masses were assembled — not to deliberate, for they 
have no deliberative wisdom — not to petition, for it appears 
that the entire number of signatures to petitions presented 
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dnring the last Session, up to the 7th of July last, for a Repeal 
of the Union, was only 7,1 18.* What, then, was the object ? 
Certainly to intimidate. Did the example of France never 
flit across the mind of the arch-agitator, in his conceptions of 
monster meetings? Has it never struck him, that language 
has been uttered, and ballads recited, and principles promul- 
gated at these assemblages, by himself, and by other individuals 
in his presence, quite as revolutionary as in the worst excesses 
of what has been truly styled by Burke, " an irrational, un- 
principled, proscribing, confiscating, plundering, ferocious, 
bloody, and tyrannical democracy.'' Alison, in his History of 
the French Revolution, thus points to the example, — " Robe- 
spierre was already passed in the career of revolution. A 
general revolt had been resolved upon by the central com- 
mittee of insurrection. A moral insurrection^ as they termed 
it, unaccompanied by pillage or violence, but with such an 
appalling display of physical force, as would render resistance 
impossible."! Alluding to the fall of the Gironde or moderate 
party, he observes, — " Such ever has been, and ever will be, 
the result of revolutionary convulsions in society, when not 
steadily opposed in the outset, by a firm union of the higher 
classes of the community. In the collision of opposite 
factions, the virtuous and the moderate, will too often be over- 
come by the reckless and the daring. Prudence clogs their 
enterprise, virtue checks their ambition, humanity paralyzes 
their exertions; they fall because they recoil from the violence 
which becomes, in disastrous times, essential to command 
success in revolutions. * * * Their greatest fault, and it 
was one which all their subsequent misfortunes could not expiate^ 
consisted in the agitation, which they sedulously maintained on the 
public mind. The storm which their eloquence created, it was 
beyond the power of their wisdom to allay, ''X 

It is not strange, therefore, that so portentous an example 
should alarm Mr. O'Connell, and induce him suddenly to 
declare, that he shuddered at the responsibility he had assumed. 
Reflection brought to his mind the remembrance of scenes, 
which have occurred nearer to our own home than France, in 
his times. 

Mr. O'Connell is not the first repealer who has pretended 
that he would associate royalty, as an auxiliary, with him in 
his efforts. A similar announcement formed part of the system 
of delusion practised by Lord George Gordon on his repealers. 
Yes, reader, the mobs of that madman, in 1780, were all 
repealers. Their cry was also repeal, repeal I What, think 

• The Crisis Unmasked. f Vol. ii., p. 37. { Vol. ii., p. 64. 
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you, did they seek to repeal ? " An Act passed in England, 
for the relief of his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects." It 
appears by the evidence of the witnesses on the trial of Gordon 
for high Reason, that he declared, in his harangues, '* that if 
there was one man less than 20,000, he would not meet them;" 
and Sir Samuel Romilly informs us, that he got 40,000 men 
to join him. He told them, ** he had no doubt his Mqfesty 
would send to his Ministers to repeal the Act^ when he heard 
that his subjects were coming up, were flocking for miles around, 
and wishing its repeaV* '' He also advised them to be quiet 
and peaceable;" and told them "to beware of evil-minded 
persons who would rise amongst them, and entice them to 
mischief, the blame of which would be imputed to them/'* 
How imitative is Mr. O'Connelll This is identically his 
advice; he even copies the very language of his repealing 
predecessor. 

The object of this body of repealers was, in the language 
used by Lord Loughborough, Chief Justice on the trial of 
their leader, " to overawe the Legislature, and to obtain a 
repeal of the law by force and numbers." The scenes which 
naturally followed are thus described by Mr. Burke, a member 
of that legislature, — " Their desperate attempt was, under 
pretence of piety, to have buried all law, order, and religion 
under the ruins of the metropolis of the civiUsed world. This 
they would have accomplished, had not the flames they had 
lighted up in their fury, been extinguished in their blood. At 
the time that this horrid scheme was enacting, or avenging, 
the wicked instigators of this unhappy multitude, guilty 
with every aggravation of all their crimes, and screened 
in a cowardly darkness from their punishment, continued 
without interruption, pity, or remorse, to blow up the blind 
rage of the populace with a continual blast of pestilential 
libels, which infected and poisoned the very air we breathed. 
The main drift of all the libelsy and all the riots^ was to force 
Parliament, {to persuade us was hopeless,) into an act of national 
per/idyi," The severance of the two countries would be an act 
of national perfidy. It would unsettle all the varied and wide- 
spread relations of trade and property, rekindle even expiring 
jealousies, and uproot all the close connexions of blood and 
kindred. It would be the signal for hoisting the aureflamme 
of Catholic ascendancy, and lighting the beacon-fires of plunder, 
confiscation, and massacre. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, an eye-witness, thus describes the 
oouaequences of the agitation of the Gordon repealers, — '' It 

* State Trials, vol. xxi 
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is really no exaggeration to say, that London had the appear** 
ance of a city taken hy storm ; the fires blazing in different 
parts, the terror and dismay of one part of the inhabitants, 
and the rage and licentiousness of the other, were equal to 
what we can imagine in such a catastrophe." The aldermen 
and town councillors of the reformed corporations ought to 
pause, before they inflame the passions of the populace m the 
several municipalities, which the imperial Legislature has lately 
transferred to their guardianship. They ought to remember 
that the excitement of the Reform Bill, stimulating the deluded 
and the wicked, also led to bloody excesses, and hghted confla- 
grations almost as alarming in Bristol, Birmingham, and 
Nottingham. They cannot have forgotten, that the gibbet 
reared its hideous form on the smoking ruins, and that heavy 
contributions, in the shape of assessments to recomp^ice the 
sufferers, finished the work of ruin in these devoted cities. 

Mr, O'Connell made the following declaration in Parlia^ 
ment, on the 28th of February, 1831, — '* Anxious," said he, 
'' as I am for the political regeneration of Ireland, I would not 
purchase the greatest political regeneration possible, at the 
price of one single drop of blood." Still we have the Govern- 
ment, who are answerable for the security of life and property, 
assailed from various quarters, for having expressed high 
disapprobation of the career of the O'Connell repealers, and 
for having come forward, even at the eleventh hour, to rescue 
Dublin, from the risk ** of the sin, and shame, and sorrow of 
such examples*" 

We have the highest authorities declaring, that assem* 
blages of such large masses are in themselves illegal. *' What 
law or common sense," said Mr. Canning, *^ can consider as 
peaceable or legal, meetings of from 40,000 to 50,000 men, 
convened by no known authority, and marching together in 
military array ?" Lord Plunket declared, " That he did not 
fear contradiction from any constitutional lawyer, when he 
asserted, that any assembly of the people, whether armed or 
unarmed, whether using or threatening to use force, or not 
doing so, or whether the avowed object was legal, or illegal ; 
if held in such numbers as to create well-grounded terror in 
the King's liege subjects, was an illegal assembly, and ought 
to be dispersed as such." Again, " If bodies called together, 
not by public functionaries, but by mountebanks and impostors, 
were entitled to assemble, not in thousands, but in tens of 
thousands ; and if the law be not competent to assure the people 
against the panic and dismay excited by such proceedings, 
there was sm end of the constitution," Perhaps so long as 
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Mr. O'Connell shall hold the reins, the wheels may move 
smoothly; but if, by any event, the reins should fall from his 
hands, who can say, but that the machine may run headlong to 
destruction, involving thousands in ruin. " Popular assem- 
blies" said Hume, *• as by their very numbers they are, in a 
great degree, exempt from the restraint of shame, so when 
they also overleap the bounds of law, they naturally break out 
into acts of tyranny and injustice." 

To the Government is committed the public safety ; they 
could alone do their duty, by selecting as their subordinates, 
magistrates, who were not implicated in the illegality, or to 
say the least of it, impropriety, of the proceedings which 
have distracted the country. Mr. O'Connell, however, com- 
plains that the magisterial participators in the Repeal agita- 
tation, were not treated with sufficient ceremony. This charge 
comes rather comically from him; for, in his defence of Mr. 
Barrett, he thus described the treatment which magistrates 
had received from his friends the Whigs : — " In the north 
the Whigs strike a magistrate off the roll ; and they will not 
gratify a brother magistrate by telling him, why they did so. 
* * ♦ Why, what is that, but doing what they do in 
Algiers ? But with this difference, that there they strike off 
the head ; and if another asks the reason, they strike his 
head off also ; while here, they only strike one magistrate off 
the roll, and strike another magistrate off, because he merely 
asks the reason*" 

The magisterial martyrs to the cause of Repeal, were surely 
not in such profound ignorance of the cause of their removal ; 
and in a letter addressed to his constituents in 1835, Mr. 
O'Connell thus recommended the then Lord Chancellor, to 
exercise a very summary process : — " There is unhappily a 

Eolitical timidity about Lord Plunket, which totally disqua- 
fies him from cleansing the Augean stable of the Irish 
magistracy. If he would toitli one blow remove at least 100 of 
the present magistrateSy he would leave behind^ more than enough 
to do any real business.^* The number dismissed by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor has been unquestionable less, than that 
required by Mr. O'Connell ; and we have his authority, there- 
fore, that there are enough remaining ; " to do any real busi- 
ness ;" and there was no necessity for him to appoint his 
courts of arbitrators. 

That the course adopted by the Lord Chancellor was per- 
fectly consistent with established practice, admits of no ques- 
tion. On Mr. O'Hanlon of Newry, being removed from the 
magistrax^y in 1816, he presented a petition to Parliament, 
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complaining that such removal had been summary, and with- 
out any investigation by the Chancellor into his conduct. On 
that occasion, Sir Robert, then Mr. Secretary Peel, thus 
referred to Mr. Ponsonby, who had been Chancellor in Ire- 
land during the Whig administration of 1806 : — ** Ho would 
here appeal to a right honorable gentleman, who formerly 
filled the same office, whether, in proceeding to reform the 
magistracy, he, previous to removal, directed an inquiry ?" 
Mr. Ponsonby answered, — " That while he had the honor 
of holding the great seal of Ireland, he had never thought 
himself bound to state the specific reason for removing a 
magistrate. There were many cases in which he found him- 
self bound to remove magistrates, in which, if he had been 
asked to state his reason, he would have refused." The late 
Francis Horner, a high Whig authority, observed, — " The 
power vested in the Lord Chancellor to appoint or remove 
magistrates, was, like other powers, to be exercised on 
responsibility, but such an exercise was different from a legal 
inquiry."* What was the language of Lord Plunket in the 
House of Lords, on the 2nd of July, 1832, when taunted by 
Lord Roden with the case of Mr. Ruthven and other magis- 
trates ? — " I appeal," said he, ** to the noble earl, (Eldon,) 
whether he, as Chancellor, whenever a magistrate had com- 
mitted an offence for which he was subject to a prosecution, 
did not invariably wait for the prosecution. That, I believe, 
was the law laid down by the noble earl, though I do not 
agree with him in the extreme extent ; as I think there were 
some cases, in which the ends of justice would be better 
answered by the deprivation of a magistrate, upon whose 
character strong doubts rested, than by waiting the results of 
a prosecution."! 

It is plain, that a rule, even if inflexible, when applied to an 
individual case, where no public inconvenience could arise 
from delay, cannot be tortured into a strict line of procedure, 
with respect to a confederation of many magistrates, scattered 
over many counties, where the danger was imminent and 
alarming. The great improvement in bur modern polity is 
prevention, not punishment. The present Government were 
too wise, and too dignified, to involve batches of these patriotic 
heroes, " in the chicanery of prosecution." They were con- 
tent with the emphatic declarations of illegality from the 
throne, from the bench, and both branches of the Legislature ; 
and they rightly deemed " that the ends of justice were best 
answered" by their simple dismissal. 

* Parliameutary Debates. f Mirror of Parliament. 
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The appointment of arbitrators as substitutes for the \egU 
timate magistracy, is not a new discovery ; Mr. O'Connell tried 
it before, and it failed. Let me remind him of his speech at 
the Corn Exchange on Wednesday the 6th of January, 1833 2 
** I may be asked," said he, '' do I intend to have the volun- 
teers armed again ? I answer that I do. What I want is to 
have all Ireland but one camp of Irish volunteers ; and I hope 
soon to see them reviewed in the Phcenix Park ; and how 
then will my friend, Tom Steele, strut at their head. * * ♦ 
Ireland will never be tran(]^uilised until the volunteers spread 
through the country extensively ; when once organised, petty 
sessions' work will be greatly diminished. The Catholic clergy 
will assist the volunteers, and instead of going before the 
justices of the peace, and incurring expense, let the people 
have courts of arbitration of their own." * * * Again, — 
*' Instead of going to magistrates, who have little sympathy 
with them, and who womd make fuss out of their disputes, 
they would look to their courts of arbitration only.*' 

We must presume, that this grand review has been post** 
poned until the opening of the Irish parliament. How Mr. 
O'Connell must be amused at the reminiscences of such non- 
sense ! and, laughing in his sleeve, ask himself, — *' Is there a 
people on earth so stultified, as to swallow such absurdities but 
the Irish ?*' After having been asleep for the last ten years, 
we have the project of the courts of arbitrators again revived, 
to enjoy, however, but a very short-Uved resuscitation. If they 
were not really burlesque courts, fit only to be ridiculed, we 
might be disposed, with Sir William Smith, to fear, " that if 
the book of judges were to be expunged from our state volume, 
the book of kings would not long remain behind." Dr. Doyle 
justly observes, — " So in the State, if those whom God has 
appointed to labour should abandon their station, and seek to 
govern ; if the ignorant take the place of the wise, the soldier 
the place of the peasant, the tradesman that of the majgis- 
trate, the schoolmaflter that of the judge, how could society 
exist ?" 

In his examination before Parliament in 1825, Mr, 
O'Connell most lustily denounced Pastorini and his prophecies, 
and he afterwards became an equally false prophet himself. 
Mr. Mackay, in his amusing " Memoirs of Popular Delu» 
sions," refers to the following singular instance, to* be found in 
the miscellanies of St. Evremond. — " When M. de Comminges 
was ambassador from his most Christian Majesty, there was 
an Irish prophet. ♦ ♦ ♦ So great was the confidence 
in him, that the blind fEOicied they saw the light which they 
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did not see ; the deaf imagined that they heard ; the lame 
that they walked straight. ♦ ♦ ♦ Such was the power 
of the Irishman over the mind, and such was the influence of 
the mind over the body. Public opinion, timid and enslaved, 
respected the popular error. Those who saw through the 
delusion kept their opinion to themselyes, knowing how use- 
less it was to declare their disbelief to a people filled with 
prejudice and admiration.''* 

Mr. O'Connell seems ambitious not to be exceeded by any 

of his countrymen ; and accordingly the newspapers for the 

last six months are filled with his innumerable prophecies, 

which are no doubt intended, to compose " the book" of the 

second "Daniel." Some persons may imagine, that this 

endowment has been specially conferred on the illustrious 

" Liberator," to which name he answers, for the purposes of 

" the great repeal year ;" but in this they are mistaken. We 

hare Mr. 0*Connell at a meeting of the literary teachers, 

held at the Arena, Abbey-street, Dublin, on the 1st of January, 

1834, uttering the following prophecy : " The year 1834 has 

begun well for Ireland ; we see here patriotism combined with 

talent; we behold here a union of the one with the other; we 

hail a combination consecrated to the good of the country, and 

gazing on them, I cannot help exclaiming ; oh I we will not, 

cannot be 12 months more without a Repeal of the Union!" 

(loud cheering.) Again — " And I now say to the people of 

Ireland, take my advice, and within two years you shall have 

a parliament in College-green." — (loud cheering). " At an 

aggregate meeting in Dublin in the same month, Mr. O'Oonnell 

again appeared in the character of a prophet, and announced : 

" We have waited for thirty years under this Union ; we have 

only two years more to endure it. I promise you that within 

two years we shall have the parliament in College-green." 

Having previously given the assurance in an address to the 

trades imion, '' that the question had now become one of terms, 

and that they should assemble to settle them," he announced 

to the same body in January, 1833, " I never will stop, till 

you see me put my left leg foremost across the threshold of 

the parliament house in College-green. — (cheers). I will 

not come to a full halt, till I stand opposite to the speaker in 

the chair there, and say how do you do, Mr. Speaker," — (loud 

cheering). *' Such is the power of the Irishman over the 

mind" that we have the people, believing the same prophecies 

and absurdities, repeated, in 1843. 

We have also, from the lips of Mr. O'Connell, an explana- 
tion of the course by which, he intended to bring about the 

* Vol. iii., p. 309. 
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folfillment of his prophecies. In a letter^ dated the 12th of 
Nov,, 1833, addressed " My dear Barrett," he says : " For 
the present I shall content myself by thus announcing, that I 
require one million of petitioners to ensure success. Let me 
have one million of male petitioners, affixing their signatures 
or their marks to the demand for Reped, and I have the 
certainty of success." In 1843 *' Repeal was carried, when 
he had three millions of repealers;" and he has become less 
exclusive, for having lately discovered a virtue in petticoats, 
he now invites *' the females to sign the petitions." In another 
communication to dear Barrett he announced : •* I proceed to 
open my plan for the liberation of Ireland from her present 
thraldom, and the restoration of her domestic legislature* The 
first element of that plan, is the proper use of the elective 
franchise." In Parliament, on the 25th of February, 1834, he 
made the following declaration : — " The Repeal of the Union ! 
What do I say on that point ? — that it could not be obtained 
by force. Above all, that it could not be obtained by any 
species of domestic disturbance — that it could only be ob-. 
tained by a proper use of the elective franchise." 

Mr. 0*Connell, having forgotten and abandoned altogether, 
the only mode by which, according to his own authority, the 
Repeal can beobtained, now quite despises the elective franchise; 
and he has lately proposed two other plans for verifying his 
'predictions, to which our particular attention must now ba 
directed. The first is given in his own words, over and over 
again reiterated. " Will any man tell me, that the crown had. 
not the power within it of mvigorating the boroughs. King* 
James I. made forty boroughs all in one day in Ireland^ and^ 
when spoken to on the subject, his excuse was, " the more tbpi 
merrier." (Hear, hear, and a laugh). What occurred since ti^en 
to restrict that privilege, except the usage of it not having heetkk 
enforced. The Queen might at any time issue writs for the, 
convention of an Irish parliament. She might direct those 
writs to all our principal towns and cities, as well,, of cour6^> 
as to all our counties."* Although after her recent declarr. 
ation from the throne, there is but little chance that her 
Majesty will be disposed to indulge the fanciful vagary of 
Mr. O'Connell ; this profound constitutional lawyer must be 
taught, that the crown possesses no such power as he imagines, 
or at least, wishes the public to believe. , j / • 

Let us first refer to the precedent, disgraceful, even to the 
tyrannical days of a Stuart, which he proposes for her Ma- 
jesty's adoption. Leland tells us, " That the residents within 
the pale, strongly remonstrated against the innovation;" aod 

* Dublin Corporation Discussion, p. 63. 
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he publishes an extract from the original Expostulation, pre- 
served amongst the manuscripts in the Lambeth library, in 
which they declared — "their suspicion, that the project of 
creating so many corporations in places that can scarcely pass 
the rank of vilh^es, **♦ do tend to nought else, but that by 
the Toices of a few selected for the purpose, extream penal 
laws should be ymposed, and so the general scope and insti- 
tution of Parliament frustrated."* We learn from Lingard, 
that the Catholics complained by their deputies, " that the 
gentry were set at nought and disgraced by men newly raised 
to place and power, and that the new boroughs were incor- 
porated with the most shameful partiality, and that tkeir repre- 
sentatives were attorneys* clerks^ and servants.' *\ Such is the 
precious example which Mr. O'Connell, at the head of gaping 
and admiring crowds, solicits her Majesty to follow. 

Prynn, a high authority on constitutional law, in the suc- 
ceeding reign of Charles I., in his Brevia Parliamentaria — 
"although," observes Lord Glenbervie, "one of his great 
objects seems to have been to raise the prerogatives, and 
depress the authority of the House of Commons," referring to 
the attempt of James, lays down the following proposition : — 
" It is clear that no boroughs can be created or revived, but 
by special Acts of Parliament, such as those of the 28tk 
Henry VHL, c. 26; 34th Henry VIIL, c. 18 ; and 35th 
Henry VIH., c. 11 ; which enabled and authorised the Welsh 
shires, cities, and boroughs, and the county and city of Ches- 
ter, to send knights and burgesses to Parliament." Yet Mr. 
O'Connell, who announces himself " a constitutional lawyer," 
proposes to Victoria I. an abuse of the prerogative at which 
Henry VIII. recoiled. 

Has Mr. O'Connell yet to learn the leadingprinciple of the 
Bill of Rights, styled by Lord Chatham, "The bible of our 
constitution." Mr. Hargrave, in his notes to Coke Littleton, 
vol. i., 120 a. Note 3, observes, — " That the occasion of this 
statute was the extravagant and unwarrantable exercise of 
the dispensing power ; ♦♦♦ had the boundary of the dispen- 
sing power been ever so clearly marked, still it was wise and 
prudent to annihilate it. So far as it resembled the power 
of repealing laws, it was an intolerable corruption, wholly 
irreconcilable with the first principles of our constitution." 
Yet Mr. 0*Connell calls upon the Queen to dispense with the 
present legislature of the empire, and to create another I 

• Vol. ii., p. 443. 

t History of England, last edition, vol. iz., p. 160. 

I 
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The gf 6itt Lord Somers, who mtj be considered the eutbof 
of the aeelarftfik)ii of rights, thus oommeois u{Km it: ''.Xb^i 
bill," said he, '^iTas designed by those who hadsomiiGhregs^ 
to the safety of the people, as to secure their priviJk^e^ (iMoi^ 
civil rights from any future encroachment of the pri^g^i^e^ 
• ♦ ♦ We are the only subjects in the world Ihiit. eaA 
boast of freedom and liberty. — Our princes cui^noif tmwsSH^u 
WITH OUR LAWS. ♦ ♦ • As our kings must act by Ift-w, 
and not absolutely, they do nothing of moment, bUit by and 
with the adrice of their parliaments. Our happilaess tjie> 
consists in this, that our princes are tied up to the law, as weU 
as we, and upon a special account obliged to keep it up m 
full force ; because, t£ they destroy the law, they destroy at 
the same time themselves, by overturning the very foundation 
of their regal power. So that a government not bei^g 
arbitrary, but legal — not absolute, but political, our princes «a& 
never become arbitrary or absolute, without forfeiting at ithe 
same time their royal character, bv the breach of the essential 
conditions of their regal power, wnich are to act ai)cording t0 
the standing laws of the nation." '' Prerogative,*' obsevfP 
Locke, " is a power in the person of the sovereign to comr 
mand or act in matters not repugnant to the law, or for whiet 
the law had not provided." By the two acts of Union tafc^ 
together, it is ordained that the imperial legislative body shall 
consist of the representatives of the three united kingdoms. 
The three several reform statutes regulate the numbers yfjmk 
shall compose that representative body, and have fixed tb^ 
oemponcnt parts which each country is to contribute..; Bjf 
the Bill of Rights it is expressly enacted, " That no diapefisati^ 
of, or to any statute, or to any part thereof, shall be aUowed, 
but that the same shall be held void and of no effect." Byhfr 
coronation oath, the Queen has solemnly sworn, " To govern 
the people of her dominions accordtno to the statv^wW 
PARLIAMENT AGREED ON." We all remember that the iaAr 
guage of the coronation oath alarmed the consciences of' tw4 
sovereigns in respect of Catholic relief; and that George vl¥» 
who was, according to Mr» O'CJonnell, " The father of ail:bf? 
people," was reconeiled to the measure, only by thecoacurfent 
approval of both forsAches of the legislature. Yet Mr- 0*Q^ 
nell has the modesty to ask the Queen, in defiance of j^ 
declarations of the same two branches of the legisla^toridoil^ 
violate jSve distinct '' statutes in parliament agreed oOE^if ^ 
in force at her accession, and according to all of . whichn^^e 
pledged herself to the Most High, on her coronations .tO|g^§f& 
her dominions. And this is what Mr, O'Co^^^L amuses the 
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peo]»Ie by telling them, ia his ^' ResoBrce, by -nhidi the Irish 
parhament may rerire, withmit undergoing the drudgery of 

fetting the appfroTal of the legislature/'* Although we may 
e amused with the antics of tiiis political posture^ master, it is 
bttmiliating to human nature to reflect, that beings endowed 
by tiie' Divinity with reason, are so blind, as to repose their 
unbettiided eonMence in the ideal dreams of sudi a visionary. 
The ncKt project for effecting the Repeal, is to assemble 
three hmndred eentlemen in Dublin, who, meeting in the 
Conciliation Hall, now open for their reception, are to consti- 
tute a national council, and to regulate wiUi the British 
Minister, the terms of the treaty. Mr. O'Gonnell very 
prudently stipulates, that every one of the three hundred 
^^ecruits shall bring with him £100, it is presumed as an 
li^p)yrentiee*fee to the Liberator, on being initiated into the 
%«ry profitable trade of agitation. Supposing that Mr. 
O^onnell should succeed in completing his quota of un- 
fcatheved two*legged fools, Curran's advice to the minister 
for the training of young members in our former Irish parlia- 
menfts, a little paraphrased, may be useful for the education of 
Ws youngsters. ** The wisest way," said he, "is to purchase 
up the raw material just rough from grass. When they are 
%rtted, and he has got a pretty stud, some he may teaoh to 
sound through the nose like a barrel organ, some in the course 
of a few months, may be taught to cry 'hear, hear,' 'chahr, 
ebair ;' upon occasion though, those latter may create a little 
e^ihfuflion, if they were to forget whether they were calling 
Wide or outside of doors. Again, he might have some so 
trained tiiat he need only pull a string, and up gets a repeati- 
ing member ; and if they were so dull that they could neither 
speak or make orations, for they were different things, he 
might have them taught to dance ^pedibus ire in sententia,' ** 
Tlie improvement might be extended ; he might have them 
dl^essed in coats and shirts all of one colour, and of a Sunday, 
he might march them to mass, two by two, to the great 
edification of all repealers, and the honor of the Catholic 
Ikith." 

' To be serious, Mr. O'Connell has evidently fi^mting ii^ his 
brain, the liope of being able to revive that body, which 
attempted to govern Ireland in the reign of Oharles L^ under 
the name of ^^ The great Assembly of the Confederate OsEtiiolics 
«f Ir^nd.^* Dr. Lingard, himself a Jesuit, ihm ^leseribes 
them,-^'* A.D. 1642.^^1n the mean while, theCa^belics of 
Ilrekmd, by the establishment of a fed^ative gOTernihbnt, had 

" ' ' ' ^ Dublin Corporation Discnssion, p. $3. 
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consolidated th^ power, and given an uniform direction t0 
their efforts. It was the care of the leaders to- copy th« 
example given by the Scotch, during the sucees^^l war of the 
Covenant. Like them^ they professed a sincere attachment 
to the person, a profound respect for the legitimate authority 
of the monarch. ♦ ♦ ♦ A synod of CathoUo prelates 
and divines was convened at Kilkenny. • ♦ ♦ By coxAr 
mon consent, a supreme council of twenty-four members was 
chosen, with Lord Mountgarrett at their head ; whicbi with- 
out the name, should assume the form and exercise the rights 
of a parliament. This assembly gave stability to the plan of 
government devised by the leaders. The authority of the 
statute law was acknowledged, and for its adminbtration. » 
council was established in each county. From the judgstne^t 
of this tribunal, there lay an appeal to the council of the pro- 
vince, which in its turn, acknowledged the superior juriddietiaQ 
of the supreme council of the confederated Catholics of Ire- 
land« * * * Aware that these regulations amounted tp an 
assumption of the sovereign authority, *^they were carelol 
to convey to the king, new assurances of their devotioa 
to his person, and to state to him reasons in justification of 
their conduct. * ♦ * They repelled with warmfhi tie 
imputation of disloyalty or rebellion. ♦ ♦ * Their enemies 
were the enemies of the king. # # * They, thef^brf, 
coloured him to summon a new parliament ^ *** and to rnnfimjPt 
to Irishmen theirjiational rights"* 

Although he may mimic the lip-loyalty of the Catholics t%p 
centuries past, the period selected by Mr.O'Connell,isun^il^ 
to the attempt at a more perfect imitation. The Irish weifd 
then enabled to avail themselves of the weakness and (Ea- 
tresses of the unfortunate Charles, who, in his letter to iii^ 
Earl of Clanrickard, thus complains, — '' You signify to u^^that 
the policy of the chief rebels there, hcUh so far sedueed^M^t 
unhappie nation, that many of them are yet perstoaded that, tf^ 
serve us in rebelling against us,"'\ In a letter from.,FQit|b^ 
O'Hertigan, their representative at Paris, to the supril^e 
council at Kilkenny, he tells them, — "That money would. -lie 
sent from France, and after the enemies^ [now called Sas^ip^j^ 
shall be expelledfrom Ireland, and all the h(^ds of the lands pu^ to 
Catholic hands, and few to Protestants, [in other woi?ds/ giving 
Ireland tothe Irish,'] then you shall send men to help tb^ king 
in England.''^ This is precisely what Mr O'Connelt mefH^is by 
'^ the unonerous link of the British crown." Humblad>.indeed, 

• History of England, vol. x., last edition, pp. 101 and 102. - 

t Carte's Ormond, vol. iii., p. 361. % Carte's Ormond, vol. iiu 
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must the crest of England be, when she requires such assist- 
ance. Fortunately for us, her Majesty is not in a position to 
be now dependent on such succour. ** Nulla est enim natio, quam 
pertinescamus, nuUus rex, qui bellum populo Romano inferre 
posdit. DomestieuQi bellum manet, intus insidisB sunt, intus 
mcluoum pericnlum est, intus est hostis.'' 

Oodwin, the friend of Curran, the author of " Political 
Justice,'' and an ultra lover of liberty, in his " History of the 
Cotmnonwealth," obserres, — " It was this situation of things, 
that determined the English government immediately to put 
fotti^its military strength for the reduction of Ireland." And he 
tells us, that to oppose them, "the Catholic was deficient in all the 
qualities of a soldier."* No man can dream of attempting to 
palliate the cruelties and atrocities committed by the iron 
lia&d of Cromwell. They may be all traced to the acts of that 
confederation, who, in the words of Godwin, " would never 
tttbmit to the English republicans as long as they were able, 
or as long as they dared to resist ;" whilst "the new Common- 
wealth of England could never be in security or in honor, as 
long as the neighbouring island remained a theatre, for the 
Intrigues and hostilities of those by whom it was opposed."! 

It may be questionable whether, the assembling of such a 
ethifbderation, would not in itself involve the members in the 
'^Jrfme of high treason. Our Irish parliament, however, pro- 
Tided a more merciful remedy, by a law called the Convention 
Act, with which Mr. O'Connell ought to be familiar. That 
Act was passed in 1793, the period at which the great relax- 
aftibn of the penal laws took place, and provides, ^' That all 
■ftssemblies, committees, or other bodies of persons elected, or 
in any other manner constituted or appointed to represent, or 
eieroising a right or authority to represent the people of this 
^eahn, or any number or description of the people oi the same, 
or the people of any province, county, city, town, or other 
dil^ricts within the same, under pretence of petitioning for, or 
in any other manner procuring an alteration of matters 
esiJEiblished by law in Church or State, save and except the 
'khights, citizens, and burgesses elected to serve in the parlia- 
^ettits thereof, and save and except the houses of convocations 
dttly summoned by the King's writ, are unlawful assemblies." 
Power its then given to the constituted authorities of dispersing 
such assemblies by force, and the members are rendered sub* 
jecft to prosecution. 

Mr. O'Connell threatens to evade the provisions of the Act ; 
bot his ingenuity was tried before, and failed in the case of 

* History of the Common wealtihf toI. iii., p. 140. f Vol. iii., p. 156. 
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the OaihoHc delegates in 1811% He was counsel ia tbat cafie^ 
and must remember the eloquent and impressive addnefts of tbe 
then Solicitor-General (Bushe) to the jury, on the trial «A bar 
in the King's Bench, from which the fol£>wing passages tare 
extracted : — ** What," said he, " wowld yon «ay of a nelf-eleelied 
and delegated assembly, which, professing to prepare petiiiona^ 
should sit from July to February ; and day after day, and week 
after week debate, and do every thing but petitien ; — whidi 
should publish inflammatory and incendiaary diBeuMiods ufwoi 
all political topics ; which should mimic and travestte all tbd 
proceedings of parliament, appoint committees, receive reposrts) 
which should supercede and bestride the Legislature by 4h6 
discus^on of public, and the Courts of justice by the dtseafision 
of private grievances ? * * * Who will answer for the des- 
cription of persons that must find their way into this modey 
congregation ? ♦ ♦ ♦ Perhaps the worst men would net fee 
the most numerous in this assembly. — It signifies iHyt ; a BflUdi 
minority of agitators is always sufficient for mischief. Tb6 
history of mankind shows that they have always prenmled itk 
every such assembly — ^they float, and the good are precipitafted. 
But the policy of this act is not merely pointed at the inter- 
mixture of bad, but the degeneracy of good characters. What 
man can answ^er for himself^ in going into a self-constilaiied 
political society ? — His first steps are deliberate, his metises 
are good, his passions warm as he proceeds ; the applafise 
hever given to moderation intoxicates him ; the vehe&ieiice'df 
debate elates, and the success ef eloquence inflames him ; te 
begms a patriot, he ends a revolutionist. Isthis fancy or Mster;^ 
i remember well, who can for^ the first natianal eaoeasMy in 
France — composed of everything the most honoraUe^ galtaiii, 
venerable, and patriotic in that kingdom, called together Ibr 4ke 
noblest and the purest purposes. The nobility and the fpii^- 
lacy nnited with the representatives of the people, and the 
three estates promised the regeneration of their ooimtrjr. 
What was the result P The wise, the good, and the virtuous 
W^e put down, or brought over by the upstart, the fai^O€0i 
and the demagogue. They knew not the lengi^ they 'w^re 
going^; they were drawn by an increamng attraction, sti^) 
after step, and day after day, to that vortex in whidi hound 
becb'biimd 'even the ruins of every ^estabUshmenti regions 
end po^ticid, and fi'om whose womb has sprui^ -diat col«)t»il 
despotism, ^ich now frowns upon mankind. Whait has 
becoibe bt that ^laht nobility ? Where are the pious prelates 
of that atl6ietit kingdom ? One by one, and crowd byjcroiNl, 
theyhav^&Hen upon the scaffold^ or .perished in inaurreetion. 
Some less fortunate drag out a mendicant exile in foreign 
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IftBite ; and others condemned to a harder fate, have taken 
refuge m a tyrant's court, and are expiating the patriotism 
of tlmr !^arljr lives, by the servility of their latter days, * * » 
Tbte yery nature and constitution of such an assembly gene- 
natos danger, and encourages excess. Compare such a consti- 
tution "wi^h th0 established authorities of the land, all controlled 
-r^^oafined to their respective spheres — ^balancing and gravis 
taliiig to each otb^, all symmetry, all order, all harmony. 
Behold^ on the other hand, this prodigy in the political hemi- 
splieret with eccentric course and portentous glare, bound by 
no attraction, disclaiming any orbit, disturbing the system, 
and affrighting the world." We must here again adopt the 
language of Mr. O'Connell: ''Yes, Bushe was right— the 
inspiration of truth was upon his lips, and that was the secret 
of his eloquence I"* 

Although this attempt to revive the Catholic confederation 

waa zaade when the power of Napoleon was in its zenith, it 

failed. A conviction followed ; and this was the language of 

the Ckmrjt in pronouncing sentence : '^ In England, where a 

<^^mr conception and noble jealousy of their rights and pri- 

^il^gea are known to pervade the whole mass of the peopliQ '}n 

tbeiiT wildest accesses of freedom, assemblies of this description 

iMre sever thought of. These conventions and congresses and 

other assemblies, formally elected to represent great bodies, 

aire fixeltmvely of Irish growthy and have always been plainly 

^mtfiiilated to overawe the Legislature, to control its deliberate 

faculjby) and brow-beat Government. * * * Such assemblies, 

as tJiiey are representatives of discontent, become, by an easy 

and natural transition, the ministers of sedition. * * * It is 

itt.the nature of man, when he once passes the limits of the 

laWy to forget soon his first motive of action, and afterward^ 

te launch into excesses and extravagancies, at the bare mentioQ 

of which his heart, at first, would have recoiled with horror. 

Torhnlent and loud-tongued politicians, whose trade is decla- 

mation, and whose motive is not religion but ambition, soom 

CKKnmand and domineer at such assemblies. The light and 

)ii^rthle$s, like chaff, rise to the surface, and soon acquire an 

aaoendaney, ^vhile those of intrinsic weight and sterling value 

aink to the bottom and di^£Lppear."t 

• Th^ jiaw thus triumphed over the convention^ ^d the dele- 
gat)9s disappeared. Mr. O'Connell, from day to day> jthreatens 
ata^oi^s of the Act. It is roji^arkabl^, how.evjer, how fertile 
hdJiS iji e^^dients for postponing the attempt:, poubtless, 
ht'lffv^s^ixt^ a most undaunted front t^p the popu]ba.ce ; but we 
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cannot forget, that in the hour- of fbrmer perils with th^ fiar 
of the King's Beneh before his eyes^ his valour- oozed out in 
the following pathetie announcement, made to the people* of 
Dublin, at an aggregate meeting, in January, 1631 c^-l.*^' F^t' 
thirty years have I been abused, and kboured for xny^icouti'^' 
try ; but- tbere m one' thing I have not done 'for bet^ Xbarr^ 
never gone to jail for her yet. * » * Listen; io$ind;m}^ 
friends; if the sentence of the law shall consign met toisl'ijati)'; 
I will then be happy with my children aromid me. «♦ .*?**? 
I am an old man and will have time to make my sotdlC^ 
What a hero! Many a luckless wighi has, before 'ho^; 
deemed Newgate a most unpleasant locality, for what had not 
even the comfort of being a </^a^A-d^c^ repentance. We would^ 
therefore advise Mr. O'Gonnoll, to make his peace with God; 
in some other sanctuary. * • < 

We have Mr. O'Connell proclaiming to the peopte dP 
Carlo w, in Words quoted from the Dublin Morning Megikir/n^ 
his presence in the House of Commons^ on the 7th of Mandby'. 
1839, and not denied by him : — " I would rather iht^'^^ 
riversF of Ireland were red with Irish blood, than that IrdajsA 
should be again degraded." Again, — " Men of Gorlow, ar^ 
you ready ;—( Cries of ** yes!")— I am not for the shedding rf 
blood, but when all other means fail, we have no otfaep 
resoui!ce4 when all other means which I have spoken xX 
fail, I am for the shedding of blood." Notwithstanding* Ihis 
terrific announcement, rather at variance with hi& padifi^ 
preachings; and, notwithstanding the almost superhumaon 
power wnich he boasts of wielding, he shoidd remembev* -the 
celebrated observation of Bolingbroke, — ^' That the Oibkiipb^ 
tence of the divinity is bounded Dy his infinite wisdom/' T?tv^ 
dence will, it is to be hoped, dictate to Mr. O'Connelithe-prciu 

i)riety of postponing the revival of a confederation whidi, izi tiiid 
anguageof the Statute 14th and 15th Chas. II., c. 2, ^'assi^med 
many acts of sovereign authority," and which, at its eattittos 
tion, entailed such crimes and calamities upon his eoontryis 
'* Hiberman spirits," said Lord Chesterfield, a most popahiiP 
viceroy, ^ are eieeodingly inflammable; lenient^aakd irefii^ 
gerativeft^ are therefore the suitable medicines.'' He was, how^ 
ever, driven to tell the discontented malcontents of Ireland 
*' thaihis^tod should be as heavy as Cromwell^ upon thorn] 
if they once forced him to raise it." Would this man a^>ao^ 
other period hare been endured ? Would his audacity bave 
been allowed to ifeed tipon his impunity? — ^^ FmiyfmU^mid 
quondam in kac republica virtus, ut fcrtes viri, aerianhU'Sup' 
pliciis, civem pemiciosum, quam acerbUmnwnhostem eoercerentJ* 
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In his '* dreamy state of imagination," Mr. O'Connell has 
wholly forgotten, that the Catholic Relief Bill, the Reform 
Bill, the Tithe ReUef, and the Municipal Reform Bill, which 
enabled him to gratify his senile vanity, by " strutting his 
hour upon the stage*' as Lord Mayor of Dublin, and to exhibit 
himself to crowds of stupid starers at MuUaghmast, dressed in 
analderinaxiic gown of red, with the bauble of a gold chain 
rdund his neok, were all acts of the imperial Legislature. For- 
getting this, he there made the following declaration : — ** I 
dedaidra solemnly my thorough conviction, that the Union is 
totally iroid in pomt of principle and constitutional force. 
* * * Take it from me, that the Union is void. » * * 
The Union, in my conviction is thoroughly void " If absur- 
dity did not crowd so fast upon absurdity, we might cursorily 
remark, that none but an Irishman, would dream oi compassing 
the v^eal of a law, which was " totally void," We are there- 
fore entitled to ask the blindest of his dupes, — Is Mr. O'Con- 
neli really serious ? He has fortunately enabled us also to 
Mifiwer this question from his own lips, — " I hurraed," said 
he, at Birmingham, " for the Repeal of tho Union. It was 
a good, stirring, lively flapper ;" and his following declaration 
h^ Parliament is decisive : — " I beg to say, that I have always 
ccoaisidered the Repeal of the Union as a means, not an end." 
An admirable " means'' has it proved to him of gathering 
money. The rent and the sedition moved in a circle, mutu- 
ally producing and produced ; until at length the money flowed 
in so fast, that it almost bribed him into rebellion. 

Such have been the means, let us contemplate the '^ end" 
Mr. O'Connell had ia view. Those means have enabled him 
to become a great proprietor of funded property, all standing 
in his own name alone. Should the course of nature close 
his earthly career, all this accumulation, bound by no trust, 
would become the property of his family. Should the strong 
arm of retributive justice disperse the association, by whom, 
and where, can he be called on to account for its appropria- 
tion ? The destruction of evidence is the vulgar tranquiliser 
of conscienoe. It screens alike, the misdeeds of minor pecu- 
lation and wholesale pillage. Can it be true, that of all the 
financial accounts of bygone associations, not a trace is to be 
found ? — ^that scattered even are the very ashes f — " Eadem 
semper causa, libido et ayaritia, et mutandarum rerum amor/' 
There is but one point of cohesion in this agitation, the 
bUnd subserviency of the people to their leader. If the spell 
of his imagined invincibiUty be once broken, the whole fabric 
shivers into fragments. What will after ages say of this man 
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and his (iiipe»^ ^^ At the condnsioii of the Ufe of Makxniit?' 
said Gifadioii '^ it may perhttpa be expeoted^ that J sbovid 
balanoeriiig&uk8iand;rirtaes, — that I should 'deekk^ whetiian 
the titie :<rf enthosdaBt .or impostor most properly ^beloi^'Oto 
that ? entraprdifiary man. * * • From enthusiasmLiicr 
impestuse^tho litep as perilous and slippery; the deotMhriof 
SootsltBK affords a memorable inatanoe how a wise 'man nsBj 
decay e -himfietf--^how the conscienoe may slumber dnia wsBi 
and imiddlec state, between self •illusion and Foltmtory fraud/*!- 
* * ^ Of his last years, ambition was the ruling paasiw^ 
and a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled, the via^ 
tovious imp^tor^ at the enthusiasm of his life, and the credit^!: 
lityol' his proselytes. * * * The silence and daath af 
the ^lardphet restored the liberty of the people." Tbia d&eteb 
is extracted from the Decline and Fall of the B^Hooitta. Empirei 
in the hope^ that when the people of Ireland see the resem- 
blance, they nay recognise it. Stafford, whom Mr. O^Oflmn^^ 
inahisi' Memoir, styles ^' a consummate politteal mUfiin^*^ wai 
impeaehed^ and lost his head upon the scaffold, "for JtU inivm 
turns and lendeavours to alienate and withdraw the hearts 4rf.tAe 
kmg's Usjg^ suhjetts of Ireland^ and to set a dmaum bsitoef^ 
t/fiin^^aaui to ruin and destroy the hxngdoms.^'^ < r 

^'•in^veuding the history of nations,'' obseryes Mr. Macduijf) 
^^ we^And that communities suddenly £x their mind upon ooe 
ibbjeot^ and go mad in the pursuit; that millions of peopla 
kaoomb aimultaneously impressed with one delusion, and ruli 
after H, until their attention is caught by some new foUyi^ 
ikiard captiyating than the first.":t Again, — " Eyery age ha$ 
its peetuiar foUy, some scheme, project, w phantasy, inie 
wMoh it plunges, spurred either by the loye of gaia> the 
neeessiity of excit^meBt, or the mere force of imttatieA*! 
*^* 0o»e madness, to which it is goaded by political or peln- 

E'oUs ^causes, or both combined."§ The ataosph^re of Iiraf 
ad has always been a most buoyant medium for ihe iUgbtf 
of pditieal awonauts ; and it would be strange, if we were to 
be now exempt fr(Hn tiie general order of natora It has 
been e'^er thoicfaaraoleriatie of our countrymen, to form impra^* 
dent aUai^nients, and to ding to them with desperate fid^jT. 
*i AUli4^Mi 'jamea il. had a^uadoned the Irish, 4he Irish di4 
not aJbanl^n Jaaies; Against his undisturbed predecesaerp 
they hiod^ainlttadfed desoUory but implaeable war. To.bifll^ 
eaBpeHkl^4ijl8llf'C»id^6d, they exhibited, as was their ehavnctei^ 
a pemt)4b4o'yaIty<''^ Eren James appears to haye «ta^ad 

* ^ote 14, — Appendix. f Articles of Impeachment. — State Trials. 

J Hiutory oj Pf^^^^ X>l?l^sions, vol. i, p. 1. -§ liiet^ vol. ii., p. 1. 
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liifiErtictea-,— " 'Tis not safe," said h^ in hk will, " to let 
an J of the natives of Ireland be goremors of these above* 
nanBed places, Kinsale, Dungannon, &e^ nor to have raajr 
troops in them bat English^ Soots, and stra&geni<; mt to 
tmnfii the natives to rebel, they being of a very nnoertaxti 
tem p er, and easily led by their chiefs and olei^y^ and h?ar 
witki great Hnpatienee the English ydke ; and one oanootheaf 
it into their heads, that several of the O's and Maes, whose 
estates were forfeited in King James I.'s time, and before^ 
M^ht to be kept out of their estates ; and will always bd 
rttady to rise against the English, and endeavour to bring in 
strangers to support tiiem/'t Every intelligent observerper* 
using tHod above passage, must recognise in the repeaters of 
tise^ present day, tiie lineal desoendants of the delnded adhoi- 
rents of James. 

' The fature historian of the R^>eal delation will hav6! to 
deplore the attitude assumed by the Soman Catholic dergy, 
as 'i?vell prelates as priests, during the prevalence of that 
c^idecnie. They exhibited religion to ignorant and gaping 
ei^owds, not veiled in her pure and saintly guise, but debaueh^ 
hy^ -ambition, preaching sedition and discord. Tlmr icma^ 
their threats, and their defiance, almost palliate, nay Yindieate, 
the pages of our mournful history, in which the persedudng 
^ttrit of Protestant ascendancy is displayed. Whenmeasures 
w toleration were contemplated by James I., the Commons of 
£ngland tiius remonstrated on the tendency of the Bomea 
Gathohc religion : — " It hath a restless spirit, and will strive 
hy these gradations. If it once get but a connivance, it will 
press for a toleration ; if that should be obtained, they must 
have an equality ; from thence they will aspire to superiority, 
and never will rest till they get a subversion of our retigioB^'^ 
Can any man doubt, but that this language illustrates the hopes 
and designs of many of the reverend incendiaries, who haji^ 
i^eeenily figured at the Kepeal demonstrations ? 

It is only in the hour of adversity, that the dj&rgy of that 
faith have as yet, in Ireland, been objects of peculiar admii9a«- 
^Km. Referring to the darkest era in our annals^ that oi :d^ 
domination of Cromwell, Godwin observeftr-7" J«»rtbi«i weitf^ 
{inesented with one of the peculiar excelleneies. of itb& aAcient 
Roman Catholic -foith. None of tib^e priests in iMmnliier ^ 
Leinster had the baseness to forsake their sflo^dis^ . Jtn/tbi^ days 
<^ their prosperity, they had shown ihemsdive&>iyHibi4fi«Sis.<ai^ 
«nrt<ogant, (teeply engaged in the troubled sea ^of jpstitiqs^jand 

* Paat and Present State of Ireland. ^ ' ~'^ " ^^''f' 

t The Will is published in darkens Lifeof James iT. ^ *^'^ 
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instigatiDg their followers to all the aggressions and all the 
obstinacv which had produced an eleven years' war, and bad 
involred Ireland in miseries incalculable. In the hour of trial, 
they stood forth superior to human infirmity. With resolntioil 
inflexible, tbey encountered every possible calamity, suffered 
the utmost hardships and privations, and counted nothing 
worthy their attention but the glory of God and the salvatSob 
of souls."" 

In the career the militant members of the church have r*- 
cently run, they forgot altogether the admonition of theEoman 
Catholic bishops, assembledat Dublin, on the 28th of January, 
1 834, when they recommended their clergy, "most earnestly^to 
avoid, in future, any aHusion at their attars to political sub- 
jects ; and carefully to refrwn from connecting themselves with 
political clubs, acting as chairmen or secretaries at politick 
meetings, or moving or seconding resolutions ; in order that 
we exhibit ourselves in all things in the character of oOT 
sacred calling as ministers of Christ, and dispensers of the 
mysteries of God." Instead of fulfilling the first ordinance of 
Christian discipline, obedience to superiors, we have had 
the ministors of religion associated with mercenary demar- 
eogues. In alliance together, they console the people for the 
Ignorance and wretchedness, in which they labour to keep 
ttem, by assuring them, they are the finest peasantry in the 
world. In order to improve the kindly relations between 
landlord and tenant, they attach to the proprietory of every 
estate, a pedigree of crimes, when not all imaginary, grossly 
exaggerated. When endeavouring to crush agricultural ad- 
vancomont, by interfering with its pursuits, they descant on the 
fertility of our fields. Whilst they strive to banish industry 
from amongst our operatives, by making them politicians ; and 
trade and commerce from our shores, by insultmg and exclud- 
ing strangers, they declaim on the unrivalled magnificence of 
our harbours ; and whilst they excite to deeds of blood, by 
inflammatory and seditious harangues, they proclaim them- 
selves messengers of peace. " That a little learning is a 
dangerous thing," said Dr. Doyle, " was in no country, perhaps, 
more fully felt than in ours. For here, a little superficial 
ipon the passions, by means of the press and 
IS one of the great causes of the incessant 
I the pubhc mmd is kept." " By teaching 
' to consider our fellow-citizens in a hostile 
body of the nation becomes gradually le^ 
I very names of affection and kindred, whtCh 

; .,. . . 7 ^iH^ff? of the Commouweiilth, Yoliv., p. 41S. 
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were the "bond of charity whilst "we agreed, become new 

io.ceniives to hatred and rage, when the communion of our 

country. is dissolved. * * • God forbid that England 

ebpuld eyer read this lesson, written in the blood of her own 

offspring." The great political hierarch, Dr, M*Hale, has, in 

a letter addressed by him to the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 

read by that noble lord in the House of Peers, on the 24th 

of. June, 1831, given us the following consolatory commentary 

on Irisli agitation : — " Whoever," observes the mighty lion of 

the fold, as he is now styled, ** is well acquainted with the 

condition of this country and its people, cannot be surprised 

at the avidity with which they listen to any project of future 

good which may be set before them. * * * They will 

^itate for the Repeal of the Union, or any other repeal, or 

Any project whatever, that promises hope of relief; which, if 

once obtained, they would be as indifferent to any of those 

political measures by which they are now stirred up, as they 

iwould be to the discovery of the longitude." Such being the 

real sentiments of his heart, this prelate ought to have paused 

before he unrobed and descended from the altar, to blow the 

pestilential blast of Repeal agitation. He ought to have 

renaembered the profound wisdom of Burke, — " Great distress 

has never taught, and whilst the world lasts, it will never 

teach wise lessons to any part of mankind. Men are as much 

blinded by the extremes of misery, as by the extremes of 

prosperity." 

What have the people gained by this agitation ? It has 
converted their country into a camp ; it has distracted their 
nxinds from their ordinary and peaceful pursuits ; it has engen- 
dered in their hearts rankling hatred towards their natural 
Srotectors; it has excited in their breasts delusive hopes, 
esitined only to be blasted; and "wrung from their hard 
Wnds" "their vile trash," by the idlest of all "indirections." 
And for what? In order that the Whigs may find the disturbed 
condition of the country, a convenient viaduct to slide back into 
office ; taking care to accommodate Mr. O'Connell and his 
money-bags, with as many places as he chooses to stipulate 
jfor, in the train 1 1 

We must anticipate, that the disappointed expectations of 
the people will result in awful re-action. ** In no part," 
observes Archbishop Wheatley, " was the record of past 
times more instructive, than in what relates to the history of 
re-action. They found an alternate movement, from nearly 
opposite directions, taking place, proportionate in its character 
to that which preceded it, even as the highest flood-tide was 
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sneceeded by the towest ebb/* Let us, with timely prudence, 
direct the current of the subsiding morement to practical 
utility. Let us end^vour, with the re-4u^on, to restore the 
rule of common sesase ( let ns combine our energies for the 
attainment of every national blessing. Let the ministers of 
Christianity, to whom the lower classes look up for advice, 
impress upon their followers, the position to which the enlight- 
ened spirit of the age, and the liberality of an imperial 
Legislature, have raised their clergy from degradation ; and, 
contrasting it with the pa^t, enable that clergy to prove, that 
they have also advanced with the improvement of the human 
raee, and &at they are worthy of the freedom which they &ow 
enjoy. Let the people be no longer partitioned, by tiif 
unchristian distinctions of ^' native" and '^ Saxon.'^ Lei the 
outlawry which excludes Ireland from social advancement, b^ 
reversed by returning reason. Let us look to England, as thd 
mediatrix of our dissensions, the protectress of our liberties^ 
the parent of our prosperity. And, above all, let us hail th^ 
Union in the words of Burke, ** as the key-stone which bind^ 
together, the noble and well-constructed arch of our bmpirb,!' 
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NOTES. 

' Nate 1, p. 25. — Father O'Leakt. — The two miuiste]^ «f T«Ii- 

gion to whom Ireland is most indebted both for precept aadexanqde**- 

two poor friars of the Franciscan order — are botk immortal, hj the 

Qcnnes of Father O'Leary and Father Mathew. It ia a atEioig<9 

coiscidencey that Theobald Mathew should, with, the exception <^ 

one intervening, he the immediate successor of Arthur O'Leary^ fts 

principal of that poor but pious community. Each of them officiated 

nx the same humble edifice in the city of Cork, the lower part being 

itfll tJic chapel, the rooms occupied by the clergy being literally in 

the? roof. From this source, in the most perilous days of agrarian 

outrage and unbridled rebellion, emanated these celebrated addresses 

to the peasantry and pepole of Ireland, for which their author 

receivea thanks in parliament, and was generally believed, to have 

been ultimately rewarded by the national bounty. " A man of 

learning, a philosoper, a Franciscan," said Grattan, " did the most 

eminent service to his country in the hour of the greatest danger. 

* * * Poor in every thing but genius and philosophy, he had 

no property at stake — ^no family to fear for ; but descending from 

tbe contemplations of wisdom, and abandoning the ornaments of 

fancy, he humanely undertook the task of conveying duty and 

instruction to the lowest class of the people. If I did not know him 

to be a Christian clergyman, I should suppose him, by his works, to 

be a philosopher of the Augustan age." The son of Mr. Grattan, 

in the memoirs of his father, states, that O'Leary always resisted 

the most urgent offers of a pension. Be it so ; but assuming the 

general opinion to be correct, the admirers of Mr. O'Connell cannot 

at least complain, that a patriot is the less so, for being paid by his 

coxmtry. Theobald Mathew is a moral reformer; simple in his 

manners, bland in his address, gentle in his persuasion ; his elo« 

quence is impressive from its mildness ; his career is the enthusiasm 

of benevolence ; and his precepts inculcate industry and peace. Mr. 

Mathew imagined, that the cultivation of the national taste of 

his countrymen for music, might be made a useful agency for their 

unprovement. This interesting and harmless recreation has been 

perverted to political purposes, by the use made of the Temperance 

bands in the Repeal cavalcadings, much, it is believed, to the regret 

of their kindly author. The results of his peaceful and philanihx^ic 
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labours have been wielded, it is imagined, without asking his consent, 
as auxiliaries in this deplorable movement. Mr. O'Connell repeatedly 
told the people, — " Temperance will give us Repeal — I hAve you 
disciplined by temperance." It is much to be lamented, that his 
retiring timidity should have hitherto deterred Mr. Mathew froni 
publicly expressing what he thinks and feels on matters so vitally 
affecting the interests of the country, in which his influence is so 
great. 

Note 2, p. 32. — Moltneaux. — The extract in the text is taken 
from a copy in the British Museum of the original edition, published 
in the author's lifetime:—'' Dublin: printed by Joseph Ray, and 
are to be sold at his shop, Skinner's-row ; 1698." This copy was 
probably saved from the hands of the Irish parliamentary hangpoian. 
In 1783, lonfi^ after the author's death, an edition was published in 
Dublin, which is the one in general use, and from which the import- 
ant words, printed in italics in the text, were fraudulently omitted, 
evidently for party purposes. 

Note 3, p. 36. — Mb. Seton appears here to have fallen into 
the popular error which prevails respecting an heptarchy, and under 
which Mr. Canning must have laboured, when he used his memo- 
rable expression, — " Repeal the Union ! — restore the heptarchy ! !" 
Mr. Shiuron Turner, in his learned '' History of the Anglo-Saxons,'^ 
thus points out the mistake : — " This state of Britain has been uni- 
formly denominated the Stixon heptarchy ; when all the kingdoms 
were settled, they formed an octarchy.^ — Vol. i., c. 5, p. 309. 
Redboume, one of the old chroniclers, thus describes it, — " PrO' 
vincia JBritonum qua modo Anglia nominatur, Saxonum tempwiSf 
in octo regna divisa fuerit!' — Anglia sacra. 

Note 4, p. 38. — Duke of Shrewsbury. — The nobleman to 
whom this important letter of Lord Bolingbroke was addressed, 
gave as a reason for accepting the Lord Lieutenantcy of Ireland, 
** that it was a place, where a man had business enough to hinder 
him from falling asleep, but not enough to keep him awake.'' The 
present, or any future Lord Lieutenant, is not likely to have ground 
for a similar complaint. 

Note 5, p. 58. — Since the foregoing sheets were sent to the 

Srinter, the author has seen, in the Freeman's Journal^ a letter 
ated &om Paris, signed Henry Grattan, M.P., stating that his 
father did not write the character of Mr. O'Connell, which has 
appeared in the papers. The writer does not, however, deny, that 
the elder Mr. Grattan was the author in part, or in the whole, of 
the pamphlet referred to in the text, and entitled, *^ Faction 
Unmasked." It was repeatedly stated at the time of its publica- 
tion, 1816, and was, it is believed, alleged by Mr. O'Connell, that 
the manuscript of that production had come from Tinnahinch. It 
was also hinted that Mr. Henry Grattan, junior, was the author ; 
and it is well known that he did not discomrage .the supposition. 
His subsequent political career and compositions have completely 
removed the suspicion from the public mind ; and by establishing 
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the innooence of the son, fixed the authorship upon ^efatJier. Any 
person perusing the " Memoirs of Henry Grattan," by the present 
member for Meath, will at once acquit the latter of being the author 
of that serere and eloquent pamphlet. Even the letter from Paris, 
wiU not have the desired effect, of affiliating that production to the 
honorable and learned gentleman. 

Note 69 p. 60. — It was stated by Mr. Blake Foster, in a letter 
published by him in the Limerick papers, and copied into the Lon* 
doD ilforftffi^ Chronicle of January the 9th, 1833, that Mr. 
(yConnell had signed a petition to parliament^ presented from his 
native barony, Iveragh, county of Kerry, in 1798, praying for the 
LegisiatiTe Union. The author refers to his authority, and is not^ 
of coarse, answerable for the correctness of this statement. He 
has, howeyer, never seen any contradiction of it; and it is perfectly 
consistent with the subsequently recorded sentiments of Mr. 
(y Conn ell, who appears to have two sets of opinions on the subject 
of the Union — one for men of sense, and the other for tribute" 
payers. 

Note 7y p. 71. — It is generally understood, that there has been 
recently a vast increase in the importation of timber into Ireland, 
occasioned by the reduction of duty, one of the measures of finance 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel and the present ministry. 

Note Qf p. 73. — The author has not seen Mr. Montgomery 
Martin's more elaborate production; the same public sources of 
information were open to both. It appears, however, from an 
eattract published in the newspapers, since the preceding sheets went 
to the printer, that Mr. Martin estimates steam tonnage in capa- 
city as compared to sailing tonnage as 10 to 1. If he be right, 
this would entitle us to multiply 18,176 tons, the registered steam 
tonnage of Ireland, by 30, and the result would be 181>760 tons, 
which being added to the sailing tonnage, 183,421, would make an 
ag^gpregate of 365,181 tons, being a capacity for trade, in shipping 
tonnage^ nearly seven times as great as that of Ireland in 1800. 
By the same ealcnlation, the increase alone in the four years pre- 
ceding the 31st of December, 1842, must considerably exceed the 
dtitire shipping tonnage of Ireland at the time of the Union. 

Note 9, p. 77. — By the Third Report of the Commissioners for 
inquiring into the state of the poor in Ireland, it appears that in 
1831, there were in Great Britain 1,055,982 agricultural labourers, 
and 34,250,000 cultivated acres; in Ireland, 1^131,715 labourers, 
and upwards of 14,000,000 cultivated acres. Thus, there were fite 
agricmtural labourers in Ireland, for every two, for the same quan- 
tity of land in Great Britain. 

Note 10, p. 78. — The return in the text includes only public and 
general Statutes, and does not, of course, refer to local or private 
Acts. 

Note 11, p. 83. — Mr. O'Conneirs character as a historian^ and 
that <9f his book as a vehicle of falsehood, have been so completely 
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exposed, by an able critic in tbe London Standard newspaper, as 
to render any observations unnecessary &om the author. He trusts 
he may be excused for abridging the article, in allusion to the 
alleged massacre at Mallaghmast, and the remarks of the editor 
on it : — 

^' ' If the blockhead,' says Mr. O'Connell, ' had looked in his 

* Memoir on Ireland,' he would have seen, that the authority on 
which he] there principally relied was Fynes Morrison, &c«' We 
plead gmlty to the charge of not looking in Mr. O'Connell's 

* Memoir,' for a reason which we shall give in the words of Arch- 
bishop Usher, in speaking of an O'Connell in the early part of the 
17th century, the author of the ^ Hibemia Catholica,' published in 
1621 at Lisbon : — ^ A worthy author to ground a report of anti- 
quity upon ; who, in relating the matters that fell out in his own 
tune, discovereth himself to be as egregious a liar as any, (I verily 
think,) that breatheth this day in Christendom.' * * ♦ Upon 
the above recited challenge, however, we have looked on the Memoir 
on Ireland, and found, what has indeed amazed, shocked, and 
disgusted us, well as we were prepared by previous knowledge of 
the writer's character." * * * 

Extract from Mr. O'Connell's Memoir : — * 

^< The next instance I shall mention, occurred in the year 1577. 
It is thus introduced by Morrisson the historian, (foho edition, 
p. 3) :— 

'' ' After the 19th year of Queen Elizabeth, videlicit anno 15779 
the Lords of Connaught and O'Rooke,' says Morrisson, < made a 
composition for their lands with Sir Nicholas Malby, govemcHr of 
that province ; wherein they were content to yield the Queen so 
large a rent and such services, both of labourers to work upon 
occasion of fortyfying, and of horse and foot to serve upon occasion 
of war, that their minds seemed not yet to be alienated from their 
wonted awe and reverence to the crown of England. Yet, in the 
same year, a horrible massacre was committed by the English a| 
Mulloghmaston, on some hundreds of the most peaceable of the 
Irish gentry, invited thither on the public faith, and under the 
protection of government.' 

<< The manner of this massacre appears to have been this (the 
spot is now part of the King's County) :—. 

'^ < The English published a proclamation inviting all the weU*- 
affected Irish to an interview on the Raihmore, at MulloghmastoUf 
engaging at the same time for their security, and that no evil was 
intended. In consequence of this engagement, the weLUafifected 
came to Rathmore aforesaid ; and soon after they were assembled, 
they found themselves surrounded by three or four lines of English 

• Pp. 74, 75. 
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I horse and foot completely acvouteredi by whom thej were ungene- 

rously attacked and cut to pieces ; and not a single man escaped/ 

** We now come to Mullaghmast^ and we will venture to say, that 
no one how well soever he may be prepared to expect falsehood, 
meanness, maligputy, and perfidy, from Daniel O'Connell, will read 
without astonishment what we are about to expose* Look, we 
repeat it, to the quotation from Fynes Morrisson, whose name, 
Juoryson, by the way, is mis-spelled — ^look to this quotation. 

i » » ♦ These lines contain all that refers to Mullaghmast, and 

these lines are all one audacious forgery — not one syllable of them 
can be found in Moryson's work, fipom which the daring forger pre- 
tends to take them, of in any contemporary writer." 

The same learned critic, in a subsequent number, traced the 
origin of the whole story of the massacre of Mullaghmast, the 
alleged date of which was 1577, to a prophecy as false, as any ever 
pronounced by Mr. O'Connell. The following is the passage 
referred to : — ** Eureka. — History, the Rabbins say, may be written 
as well before as after the events recorded. And we have at length 
discovered the history of the Mullaghmast massacre, written in the 
shape of prophecy, and printed too, before the date assigned to it. 
It will be found in the edition of HoUinshed's Description of Ireland, 
printed in 1577, and of course written before that year. Here it 
is^ — ' There is also in the countyeof Kyldare, a goodly fielde called 
Molleaghmast. Divers hlinde prophecies runne of this place — ^that 
there shall be a bloudie field fought there, between ye Englishe 
inhabitantes of Ireland, and the Irish ; and so bloudy, forsooth, it 
shall be, that a myll in a vale hard by it, shall run four and twenty 
hours with the streame of bloud that shall poure downe from the 
hill. The Irish doubtlesse repose a great affiance in this baldoctom 
, dreame. On the top of this heighte stand motes or roundels, very 

formarly fashioned, where the strength of the English armie, as 
they say, shall be encamped. The Earl of Sussex being Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelande, was accustomed to wishe, that if any such 
prophecie were to be fulfilled, it should happen in his government, to 
the end that he might be generale of the fielde.' The Earl of 
Sussex never enjoyed, but he had the fame of the massacre in the 
first instance, as our readers may remember; and, in respect of 
military glory, fame, and merit are pretty much the same at the 
end of three centuries." What must reasoning beings think of a 
man, who, to exasperate the people, could seriously record as matter 
of history what was purely fabulous. A man who could assemble 
thousands, in order to commemorate an occurrence which never took 

Elace ; who could, in the presence of those assembled crowds, get 
imself crowned with a fooFs-cap, dreaming that he beheld in those 
" motes" the graves of murdered martyrs, whose martyrdom was 
purely imaginary. It was on the graves of those martyrs, rather 
an appropriate locality, that Mr. O'Connell, as a constitutional 
lawyer, announced that " the Act of Union was wholly void/' 
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Perhaps^ after aU» Mullaghmast is destined to be celebrated in 
history, as having been in reality the grare of Mr. O'Connell's 
influence and invincibility ! ! 

Note 12y p. 94— It is difficult at present to anticipate v^hat effect 
Mr, O'Connell's mischievous interference, in defeating the clause in 
Lord Stanley's Reform Bill for disfranchising the pauper freemen, 
may have upon the jury lists. Should Mr. O'Connell's attempt at 
legislation have the fiirther effect of swamping the householders and 
residents of property in Dublin, it will be another instance of the 
value of his services to the country, and prove more completely the 
accuracy of Mr. Grattan's estimate of this man : — '^ His mind is of 
such a sinful mould, it can produce nothing that is not deformed."* 

Note 13, p. 97. — " King James II.," observes the Bishop of 
Derry, in his Irish Historical Library, '' turned all the brass guns 
of Ireland, and all the vessels of brass and copper, which could be 
seised^ into money, which passed as silver, and at an equal value, 
being so made current the 18th day of June, 1689. The work* 
men at the Mint valued it at no more than 3«?., or a groat 
per pound weight ; but being new coined, one pound of it went at 
the value of £5 sterling, * * ♦ At the same time were pewter 
pennies coined with a speck of brass or copper in the middle, about 
the bigness of his own Irish halfpenny. In the beginning of the 
next year another proclamation called in the half-crownsy which 
being new stamped, were ordered to pass for crowns, so that now 
3 penny worth of metal would make £10 sterling. « « « 
In twdve months time there was no less than £965,375 coined in 
base metal, the soldiers being paid their subsistence, and the credi" 
tors obliged to receive their debts in that wretched sort of money** 
The original warrant, under the sign-manual of James, is at the 
Royal Irish Academy, and will furnish an admirable outline for the 
future Irish Mint. So excessive is Mr. O'Connell's modesty, that 
he assures us, he never allows the word tribute to be mentioned in 
his presence. It is howevw ap^ehended, that a tender of tribute in 
coin of the above description, would disturb his equanimity, and 
induce him to break his resolution: The severance of the Uni(m 
would really prove the ^' gigantic swindle ;" then, probably, such 
money as ^i^ James's would be considered bv the O'ConneU par- 
liament, too good payment for rents and debts due to '^ Saxons'' and 
*^ foreigners." In all likelihood, when the Irish shall have Ireland, 
and the country shall have become unfit for the better classes of 
society to live in it, the example of our American sympathisers, in 
respect of their public debt, wiU be followed by the native parlia- 
ment, and creditors and landlords must be content with getting 
nothing. 

Note 14, p. 122. — The demon of Socrates was a secret monitor, 
whose inward counsel he obeyed. Cicero thus describes this 

* Faction Unmuked. 
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influence: — ** Divinum quoddanif quod demonum appellat ; cut 
semper ipse paruerity nunquam impellentiy sepe revocanti," — De 
Divin — 1 — 1. Probably he wished the populace to believe that 
be was inspired. Not claiming the c^ of inspiration, like Mr. 
O'Cimnelly we cannot, of course, tell what may have been, or what 
may he now, the inward whisperings and reproachings of his secret 
monitor. He was probably impelled by some superstitious influence, 
and now perhaps feels the force of Byron's lines : — 

Tliat joggling fiend,* who never spoke before, 
Is sure to warn ns, when the deed is o'er. 

* Remorse. 



